









ev’s Picnic. 


of Geo: ” go says & ge 
sssion Te basing all sorts of old 
lown wagons, and such rubbish, 
in the yard, under the impression 
oO use sometime or other. It an- 
ely; and one day, when the gov- 
1ome, she had the whole pile carted 
appened that just as the auction- 
t, the governor was riding by, and 
he looked at it, he declared that 
1 which there was several things 
‘on dollars, and the whole concern 
him. A few days afterwards, he 
. mer’s new bonnet, and asking her 
1 dollars, husband; the same ten 
old iron, and if you don’t clear it 
hall sell it again!’ The governor 
‘red from the iron business.” 


aan 
believe,” said Mr. Blank to his 


reply, ‘' I never was married.” 





’ ink, ** you are a happy dog!” 


Mr. Blank, in addressing a married 


ir?” 

id three children.” 

Blank, “‘ you are a happy man.” 
said one of the company, ‘‘ your 

‘ried and the married seem to con- 


tatall,sir. There is a difference 
lease be more observing, sir. Isaid 
vife was a ‘ happy dog,’ and the man 
« happy man’ Nothing conflicting, 
| know what I say, sir!” 
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4 the bugle to play ; 

that sort, perchance, 

because ‘twasn’t invented in France. 
d we're rather inclined 

he very same kind 
t down old Jericho's wall, 

would be nothing at all! 

w that blows it, 

how he it!) 
ble-decked bellows, and ears 

for it can’t be he hears ; 
hartered, he had, to blow rocks— 
ild not equal his shocks! 


ener 


en of Newport. who had the reputa- 
iest man alive among * them hil- 
ed, that he used to weed his n 
y rocking forward to take hold of the 
to uproot it—had a way of a | 
he used to diive the old white-fa 
sre the tautog (black fish) might be 
weight, from two to twelve pounds 
vn to the water-side—put out his 
autog was safely hcoked, started the 


him out. 


een 


ger once broke forth in the following 


v h for ye, the hull of ye. Me and my 
inn 


e in dated nor tyrannized over; 


. vir, Just so sure as this court decides 


vrrupted by the opposite counsel, who * 
‘iat he meant by a writ of progander. 
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xt! 


ye 
sther W 











a writ of progander, sir, and we—" 


, @ writ of progander is a—a—a—its 


‘just remember the exact word, but it is 


oder out of your ‘* one horse * courts 





1 of the Boston Post, ‘‘I am con- 
me a very ridiculous thing. Been 
ter to my wife; all about devotion, 
-hip—just as if we were in the very 
to be married next May, instead of 


vod 
he ‘holy bands of pad-lock ’ (as some 
»» time these sixteen years. I know it 


vusband should be a lover,—but its 


nel, that’s a fact; and if you only 
ud forgive me. 


See erm 


Commeree tells the following reply of a 


: of the children at a distance 
’ seh ag hy suit, very naturally 


intercede for him. 

ask your father yourself, my son?’ 
I would ask him, only I don’t feel 
ted with him,’ was the reply.” 
» elder, of Boston, meeting his old 
y (both past eighty years of age) on 


~ed him 


y, how much longer do you intend to 


loctor,”’ was the quick reply. 

ou send for one last?’ inquired Dr. J. 
years !” answered Mr. Qninoy, 
ste of birth.”* 


‘ar was once attacked by fver ata 
8 visited by two physicians, and one 
from the poverty of his appearance. 

derstand a foreign 1 said 





-riment on this poor fellow.” 

“re gone, the patient got of bed, hur- 
scampered off as faust as he could, and 
or by his fright. 


RAR RRA nannies: 


compliment that Haydn, the musi- 
* female vocalist. Reynolds had paint- 
vening to celestial music. Looking 


it there is a strange mistake.” 

isked Reynolds 

painted her listening to the angels, 
have represented the angels listening 


) and bab de pleasure ob a dinin’ wid 
rpent, wont you, heh?” 

jam—lI'se not particularly in my se- 
1 to know fus before I vail myself ob 
whun, whar you hab your lodjins.” 
gga, W \ a’t ax you 

it only to eat dinner in a greeable 
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schoolmaster, boarded at No. 101, he 
ying to his landlady’s im portunities 
‘ @ goodly number of pupils and would 
\ing that he didn’t come down, she 
upon it, at the same time speaking 


t, ma’am,’’ said the old man, “ his 
+ eye.” 
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3 once examined as a witness ona 
originality of a picture, and a coun- 
puzzle him by saying: 

‘y great stress on a ‘ painter's eye;’ 
»y that expression?” 

* answered Gainsborough, * is to him 

sue is to yourself.” 
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» wide extent of the United States. 
y visitor to every American home, 


ha paper as any father, brother or 
te to the family circle. 
\ the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
reat and beautiful style. 
‘ammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
¢ super-royal pages 
co news, tales, poems, stories of the 
ellany, wit and bumor. 
edited by M. M. Ballou. who has 
Jitorial experience in Boston. 
its large, well filled and deeply in- 
yne vulgar word or line. 
smong its regular contributors the 
writers in the country. 
» they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
od and beautiful in humanity. 
‘ged that the good influence of such 
irele is almost incalculable. 
pages provoke in the young an in- 
i to their store of knowledge. 
e free from politics and all jarring 
; to make home happy. 
seasons that it has for years been so 
oughout the country. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—{continvep.]| 


“Charity Deane,” said Aunt Judy, “I sha’n’t 
forget this in a hurry; I shall treasure it up 
against you to the longest day of my life. It 
was your pesky folly that brought me to this! 
I wish the Lord had seen fit to postpone this till 
my old man got well enough to hobble after me 
with his gun, for I’m sure that fool doesn’t love 
me well enough to put his life in any great dan- 
ger for my sake, notwithstandin’ the happy home 
I’ve made for him. O, my back! my back!’ 

“Don’t heap your approaches upon my re- 
fenceless head!” retorted Charity, in a shrill 
tone. “Don’t redress a word to me, for the 
very sound of your voice is oderous to me! 
Here I am, all hacked to pieces by these jnfuri- 
ous demmons, and not a smoothin’ word ex- 
ceeds from your lips. Ho, ho! why do you 
complain? It’s different with you from what it 
is with me. My flesh wont stand safferin’ ; 
pain puts me in misery, and infects me to such a 
degree that I cando nothin’ but screech. Didn’t 
you reserve that every blow made me catch my 
breath and squirat tike an eel when you’re skin- 
nin’ him? As for half-witted Nat, you may set 
your heart at rest; for he isn’t sich a fool as. to 
run after one who has prosecuted him and been 
a thorn in his side from time unmemoriable. 
Dear, dear! you know nothin’ of what I endure. 
There are whales on my back bigger’n your fin- 
ger ; and the skin hangs in strips, to say nothin’ 
of my modesty, which is irrepressibly shocked. 
An old married woman like you knows nothin’ 
of the misery of modesty outraged.” 

“Modesty, indeed! Marry comeup! Every- 
body that knows you, knows that you’ve had no 
character for years. Your conduct has been 
town’s talk, though you make a great outcry 
about virtue. You've tried to weave your toils 
about old Anthony Annable, but he was too 
bright to be caught by such as you. As for 
Nat, it is well enough understood that you’ve 
tried your best to raise a hue and cry against 
him, and Faith, too for that matter!” rejoined 
Dame Allerton, with spirit. 

“Speakin’ of that baggage, reprimands me 
that I can never forget the scene that expired in 
the garding!” screamed Charity. 

“Qut upon you, strumpet! Faith is not a 
person to be spoken ill of by you. In the way 
of character, you are not fit to carry her old 
shoes after her!” 

“OQ, Aunt Judy, I never inspected that my 
infections for you would be turned to gall and 
wormwood in this way, in sich an hour of tor- 
ment, with a stake afore us and a stake ahind us, 
and death starin’ usin the face in it’s most 
sudorific forms! O, my back! my back! I’m 
one solid gorge of blood! Lord! lord! he’s 
comin’ at me ag’in! Good, dear Ingins, let me 
go, and I’ll walk as far and as fast as you please! 
For pity’s sweet sake, good heathen, wreak your 
vengeance upon my friend, who is old and 
tough, and can bear it without sinkin’. Besides, 
she has no knowledge of Ingin charackter nor 
Ingin talk, nor never was one of you, as I’ve 
been.” 

Aunt Judy was about to make an angry and 
sarcastic reply, when one of the Indians fell flat 
to the ground, and the report of a musket echoed 
though the woods. The remaining savage seized 
dis gun and ran like a deer. Both the prisoners 
fell to shrieking, but could not exactly tell the 
reason why. 

“ Don’t follow him!” said the voice of Nathan, 
addressing his dog. “ You've nipped enough of 
”em in your time.’ Hearing the familiar voice 
of Natty, Charity and Judy changed their key- 
notes instantly, but remained quiet until he had 
relieved them from their unpleasant situation. 
But the moment their hands were free and their 
garments pulled over their backs a little, their 
tongues got under way again with marvellous 
quickness. 

“Thank Heaven! the miserable skunks have 
gone, though they’ve left me layin’ at the p’int 
of death! I don’t wish to discriminate, but truth 


dispels me to declare that I did expect more 
fortitude and courage from Judy Allerton. A 
child of ten years couldn’t have infested more 
weakness than you, Aunt Judy, have explayed 
this day ; to say nothin’ of the resultin’ repres- 


sions you have seen fit to heap upon my invert- 
ed head.” ihe 








“Odds my life! you havedshe brass of a pre- 
serve-kettle in that homely mp of yours !” 


“Mug! Zooks! mug!” 

“Nat! where in the world have you been?” 
inquired Judy, turning suddenly upon Nathan. 

“ Yes, that’s a question that I wish to press 
upon your resideration !”” chimed in Charity, in 
an imperative head-tone ; quite willing to follow 
the lead of her friend, and turn the streams of 
malevolence, which had been flowing upon each 
other, in one united torrent upon their deliverer. 

“It would have been more becomin’ in you,” 
continued Charity, severely, “to have left your 
huntin’ and your shootin’, and your powder and 
your shot, and sich trivulous things, and pursued 
and follered and gone after, and otherwise dog- 
ged the footsteps of them that is retitled to all 
‘your efforts in their behalf; and who has fed and 
clothed and housed and sheltered and bedded 
and boarded you from childhood.” 

“Charity Deane—whom I will say is an ex- 
cellent creature, in her way, and has been a 
good friend to me, first and last—you’ve spoke 
to the p’int. That he might have got us out of 
this horrible predicament two hours ago, must be 
perfectly plain to every reasonable mind.” 

“If he had been acceptible to the 


THE CAPTURE BY STRATAGEM 
lowed, and was an beerves f. all ¢ 
movements till they oI the hut in {the 
valley. , (art 


Hidden at a safe poin,t cobservation, he wait- 
ed till the conspirators x gtged for the Wampan- 
oag village, strong in th.z,elief that the object of 
their hatred was beyond the reach of Metacoma. 
Annawon remained in his concealment a short 
time, fearing one or both might return to repeat 
some important injunction or add some forgot- 
ten word of caution, then descended slowly and 
softly to the hut. 

The Narragansett did not see him, until his 
towering form loomed upon his sight at the dis- 
tance of half-a-dozen yards. He sprang to his 
feet, gun in hand; but a word from Annawon 
checked his hostile intentions. 

“The lodges of the Narragansetis,”’ said An- 
nawon, “are yonder. Has my brother forgot- 
ten where they are t” 

The red-man hung his head, but dared not 
venture a rejoinder. 

“This,” he added, sternly, “is no place for 
you. Go to Miantinoma and tell him that the 
Wampanoags have no need of your services. 
Do not speak,” continued Annawon, lowering 





dictates of humanity, we shouldn’t have suffered 
the rescrutiatin’ reflictions we've underwent. 
Knowin’ as I do, his indicative nature, I’m sure 
that the shameful spettakle of our bleedin’ backs, 
instead of meltin’ the obstinacy of his disposition, 
filled him with the liveliest commotions of re- 
sultation. It wouldn’t be strange if he hadn’t 
pervided any hosses for us to ride back on!” 

“O, my back !” sighed Aunt Judy. 

“QO, my back! my back!’’ squeaked Charity. 

“T’ma fool! I’m a fool!” droned Nathan, 
shouldering his musket, and turning his face to- 
ward Patuxet. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SLAVE AND MASTER. 

Annawon’s business with Metacoma, of what- 
ever nature it might have been, important or 
otherwise, was soon despatched. The latter re- 
turned to his lodge ; but the former lingered in 
the forest, providentially, we might add, were it 
not for the fear of being thought superstitious ; 
for he walked directly to the spot where Faith 
had been captured, some ten minutes after that 
event. Toone bred and born in the woods, to 
notice every unusual appearance upon the ground 
was a confirmed and universal habit, streflgth- 
ened by every day’s experience until it became a 
sort of instinct to see any displacement of the 
leaves, or any signs indicative of human pres- 
ence, whether friend or foe. The moment he 
reached the place we have named, he perceived 
that a struggle of some kind had occurred there ; 
and knowing that Faith had been in that vicinity, 
his suspicions were aroused and turned at once 
in thefright direction. 

He tightened his belt, made a few mental cal- 
culations, and plunging hastily into the forest, 
came in sight of Corbitant, Pocasset and their 
victim, before the expiration of half an hour. 
Believing from the fact that they were hurrying 
her away, that they did not intend to put her to 
death, at least not immediately, he silently fol- 


him a short distance from the encampment, with 








ingly upon the Narragansett, “but go!” 
The Narragansett was too glad of this permis- 
sion to yield unwilling obedience. He fled the 
spot without delay. Annawon stepped to the 
door of the hut. 

“English Faith,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ come out. 
It is Annawon that calls.” 

These few words dropped like music upon the 
ears of Faith. From the depths of despair she 
was raised to the summit of hope. 

“Ts it you, brave Annawon!” she answered. 

“It is Annawon,” replied the chief, briefly. 

“This is kind and noble in you,” she replied, 
hastening to his side. ‘‘ Your voice is as soft to 
my hearing as the song of a summer bird.” 

“Annawon is but a savage! How know you 
that you are safe with a savage?” he asked, with 
@ sarcastic smile. 

“T know,” returned Faith, blushing, “that 
Metacoma trusts you, and that he puts faith in 
none but the noble and brave.” 

“It is cunningly spoken,” replied the chief, 
with a pleasant look. ‘But come,” he added ; 
“the way is long.” 

“T attend you joyfully; but have patience 
with me, good Annawon, forI am weary and 
shall go but slowly.” 

“April-Sky has walked too far, already; but 
she must make another effort. Should she tire, 
I will carry her in my arms.” 

The presence and words of Annawon gave 
Faith new strength and courage. She followed 
him with less effort than she thought possible ; 
but before morning, the first inspiring excite- 
ment of joy having subsided, her steps became 
faltering and slow, and Annawon was obliged to 
support her with his arm. 

Arrived within a mile of the village, he left 
her ina deserted camp and hurried onward 
alone. The sun was two hours high when he 
drew in sight of Mount Hope. Metacoma met 


a countenance dark and lowering. 
“So you have come!” he said, reproachfully. 
“As you see,” returned Annawon. 









. ‘Thad thoughty* resumed the king of the 
Wampanoags, mournfully, ‘that Annawon 
could be trusted.” 

“Has Metacoma changed his mind ?” 

“Annawon! Annawon! beware how you trifle 
with me!” exclaimed the king, sternly. 

“Have you seen Pocasset and Corbitant?”’ 
asked the chief, calmly. 

“Thave. Annawon, where is English Faith ?” 

“Ask Corbitant and Pocasset. They will tell 
you, perchance,” rejoined the chief, quietly. 

“ They were here this morning ; you were ab- 
sent,” replied the king, rebukingly. 

“They have crooked tongues and crooked 
ways. Metacoma, come with me,” answered 
Annawon, in the same unmoved tone. 

Metacoma gave him a quick and searching 
glance. His color went and came again ; his 
mind was vibrating between hope and fear. 
Without speaking, he followed the swift and 
untiring feet of his chief captain. The distance 
was soon accomplished. 

“ Slave,” said Annawon, in a soft voice, “I 
have brought your master !” 

“My master!” rejoined Faith. “I see him 
not. I see the king of the Wampanoags, only.” 

“Have they harmed you?” cried Metacoma, 
eagerly. ‘Have they left so much as the slight- 
est imprint of their fingers upon your flesh? By 
the soul of Massasoit! if they have, they shall 
feel what it is to offend Metacoma. Faith! 
where have you been? What has happened to 
you? Keep me not an instant in suspense. I 
am impatient to kill those who have dragged you 
away!” 

Faith immediately related all that had trans- 
pired since she parted with him on the previous 
night; to which recital Metacoma listened with 
deep attention, contracting his brows, and strug- 
gling to repress his burning indignation. 

“They have defied, they have wronged me 
again!’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘ There shall 
be an end to this. Annawon,” he added, turn- 
ing to the chief, ‘I have done you injustice. 
Forgive me. I was misled by the crafty words 
of the traitors, which were repeated purposely in 
my ears by their friends. I thank you! You 
shall know what it is to confer a favor on Meta- 
coma.” 

“Annawon serves those he loves without re- 
ward,” was the proud yet honest reply. “I will 
go before you. You can follow at a slower pace 
with the slave!” 

“ Metacoma,” said Faith, gently, “you were 
well nigh relieved of the bee that stung you.” 

“] would rather have lost a world!” exclaim- 
ed the king. 

“Yet there have been times when you have 
menaced me with death.” 

“T have my times of madness; and yet, me- 
thinks I never threatened thee? No, no! I 
could not have menaced aught so fair!” 

“Prove your friendship by restoring me to 
liberty.” 

“Liberty! I hate that word! It is odious to 
me, from repetition. The air is not more free 
than you. You can go where you will, and I 
will walk by your side to defend you.” 

“Defend me? there is need! Where were 
you when those ruffian hands rudely grasped 


me?” 





“ Would that Metacoma had beenthere! You 
would have seen him dash them to the earth in 
his fury. Faith, you are weary. Let me carry 
you?” ’ 

“Master, you change! Yesterday you tulked 
of fire and fagot; now you offer to carry me. 
Ah, that you would show your kindness in the 
right direction. Poor Nathan mourns my ab- 
sence.” 

“ He has been here. Last night he stole into 
the village, killed one of my braves, and released 
those prisoners of whom we spoke.” 

“Nathan! are you sure it was Nathan ?”’ 

“Too sure,” answered Metacoma, with a 
scowl. ‘ The dead brave had the imprint of the 
dog's teeth upon his throat.” 

“Brave boy! brave boy ! 
him who call him fool.” 

“Fool? he knows too much! It was he who 
robbed me of Sunset. Yesterday, a party of 
braves that had been hunting for her, discovered 
the bodies of three warriors in a stream of 
water.” 

“What marks were on them ? 
their death ?” 

“Some of them,” returned Metacoma, im- 
patiently, “had the marks of a dog’s teeth in 
their necks. One was shot; another,was bruised 
and mangled, as if by a fall froma great dis- 
tance. It was the work of half-witted Nat. It 
was J who acted the fool when I spared him.” 

“ But you received me for him. Was not the 
price sufficient? You said, just now, that you 
would sooner lose a world than me ?” 

“Attribute it to my distemper, which is much 
upon me of late. My mind wanders. A thou- 
sand fantastic images dance before my eyes. I 
see things that are not, nor can be.” 

“Metacoma,” said Faith, gently, “tell me 
what thou seest ¢” 

“ Happiness, with thee.” 

“With me?” she answered, freeing herself 
from his arm which was thrown abont her. Th 
king of the Wamp gs did not i diately 
reply, but began to exhibit those signs of agita- 
tion that she had witnessed, and which had alarm- 
ed her on another occasion. 

“You forget,” she added, “the differences that 
separate us. J am ofa civilized and Christian 
race; you of a wandering, blood-thirsty, vaga- 
bond people. You are ignorant of all the Eng- 
lish call knowledge ; your darling pursuit is war, 
and the doctrine of revenge usurps the peaceful 
destrines of love and forgiveness. How can the 
gulf between us be widened ?” 

Grief and indignation were struggling in the 
bosom of Metacoma. His bowed head and 
panting respiration showed how deeply she had 
stricken him. 

“ Slave,” he said, at length, in a suppressed 
and hoarse voice, “think you there are many 
masters who would take such words as these? 
I see I have been too gentle with you. Cruelty 
might, perchance, tame your pride, and change 
your scorn to humility and tears.” 

“Forgive me, Metacoma! I meant not to 
wound so deeply. Though a savage, you are 
noble. There are men called Christians who 
might emulate your character, and be better for 
it. Come, support me with your arm, and we'll 
go on again.” 

“Tt were better, perhaps, to kill you!” ex- 
claimed the king, with a sudden outburst of 
fierceness. “My people murmur; they say I 
shall never be a king till you are dead. It may 
be so. Possibly companionship with you un- 
nerves my frame, and renders me unfit for the 
sterner companionship of warriors. Girli girl! 
I am resolved! Prepare yourself for instant 
death !” 

“Fie! fie! you would not kill me, Meta- 
coma?” exclaimed Faith, in those soft and 
winning tones that had such power over the 
heart of the savage chieftain. 

“J—J—have thus determined,” returned 
Metacoma, speaking with much difficulty. “ Eng- 
lish Faith, Ican live thus no longer. I shall 
become a woman, if I see you more. The ghosts 

of my fathers will rise up from their graves to 
reproach me for my weakness. Slave! turn 
from me alittle. I cannot strike while those 
eyes are beaming on me thus. Look away, I 
say!” 

“TI saved your life!” 

“Tis true! ’tis trae! You saved my life! 
I cannot kill you!” answered Metacoma, slow- 
ly replacing the hatchet which he had drawn 
from. his belt. 

“ You can banish me forever from your sight ; 
send me home.” 

“Send you home? It were best, perhaps. 
I'll think of it. It is madness to keep you here— 
to daily feel your scorn and hatred.” 

“ Scorn and hated! I said not that I scorned 
or hated you. Iam your friend. Indeed, your 
kindness, loftiness of spirit and magnanimity 


O, how they wrong 


How met they 








have won upon me greatly. Say not I hate you, 
Metacoma !” 
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“You love me not!” rejoined Metacoma, 
moodily. 

“ Love an Indian king !’’ exclaimed Faith. 

“Ay, a savage!” cried Metacoma, bitterly. 
“Can you tell me which way lies the English 
settlement?” he asked, presently, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

“Yes! It is yonder—it is yonder!” cried 
Faith, quickly, pointing towards Patuxet. 

“Could you find the way there, think you ?” 

“Way? O, yes! I’ll go at once,” said 
Faith, turning from the Wampanoag, and walk- 
ing in an opposite direction. 

“Stay!” thundered Metacoma. “I have not 
given you liberty, yet. Besides, you are weak 
and weary, fasting, and unable to perform the 
journey through the tangled wood, over hills 
and streams, across valleys and meadows. There 
are dangers, too, that would beset you at every 
step. Again, you should not go, if this were not 
the case. I say I cannot part with you! Is it 
not enough? Come—come. Let us to Mount 
Hope. Clear up your brow and smile upon me. 
‘Perhaps, in a month, or a year, or two years, I 
May restore you to liberty; I cannot say—my 


‘mood is varying.” 


“A month—a year! that seems an eternity.” 

“Measured by happiness, a year is short; by 
misery, it were indeed eternity.” The parties 
walked on a few moments in silence, busy with 
their own thoughts and emotions. 

“Though a heathen and a savage,” said the 
Wampanoag, at length, laying peculiar stress 
upon the word heathen and savage, “I’ll prove 
to you thatI amstilla man. Manhood does not 
consist alone in bookish knowledge ; there is a 
higher knowledge than that taught in schools. 
Metacoma has learned little of man, his fellow- 
worm. Sassamon was taught by the English, 
and he drew in treachery with his reading and 
his writing. J imbibed my knowledge from 
great mother Nature. She has nursed me care- 
fully, and I have said my lessons at her knees. 
Forests, rivers, lakes, the thunderous ocean, have 
voiced her instructions. I was early trained to 
interpret her monitions. Faith, you shall be 
free.” The Wampanoag’s voice shook as he 
went on. ‘Mastering, to some extent, his emo- 
tion, and controlling his voice with an iron ener- 
gy, he continued : 

“T have said it—it shall not be recalled ! Your 
star-like eyes shall behold again the wigwams of 
the English—the fields waving with new-grown 
grain—the goodly clearings, where the grass is 
springing green and rank—the fenced pastures 
where the, cattle feed—the fragrant gardens, 
where flowers of all hues delight the gladdened 
eyes—the wide and swelling ocean beating wrath- 
fully upon the shore. These are pleasant things 
to thee, I doubt not ; they well may he to one 
who has looked on them from childhood. I 








“Twenty pounds! a pretty sum, if one could 
but lay hands on it. I wish Providence would 
throw this windfall in my way. I sometimes 
think that Providence helps those that help them- 
selves. I’ll keep my eyes open, I’ll warrant. 
Ha, ha! I’ve nothing to do but to hide himself 
in the clearing near the margin of the wood and 
watch from morning till night. But I’ll keep at 
a safe distance. Old Anthony wont run his 
head into danger. 1’ll straight to the house and 
get my double-barrel carbine. Should I discover 
a heathen, I'll give the alarm, and there’ll be 
enough to help me take him. But they sha’n’t 
share with me. No, no. It goes to the man 
that sees him first, if I understand it. Zounds! 
Ican hire one of those vagabond soldiers that 
served half-witted Nat such a trick, for a shilling. 
Yes, I’ll doit. It may prove a good investment. 
Ho, ho! there’s Nathan and kis dog. I divine 
his errand, I think? He’s going to hunt for the 
refactory little imp called Sunset. Odds my 
life! he’ll find her hungry, ifhe finds her. She’s 
been there nearly three days, now—three days in 
my cellar! She’ll have to be fed carefully, I 
dare say, to bring her up again. One hearty 
meal would rack her stomach some, I trow! 
Fool, fool! I’ll teach him to set his dog upon 
me. I hate him for being brother to Faith. 
That’s crime enough.” 

The virulent old miser acted without delay 
upon the thought he had conceived, it not being 
any part of his policy to procrastinate a thing 
which he had decided to do. He was seen 
shortly after uttering the above soliloquy, going 
toward the forest, attended not by one person, 
only, but two, who were of the party that had 
accompanied Nathan in his unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to Pokanoket. 

Anthony was one of those thoughtful men 
who like to provide against contingencies, and 
above allhave the greatest regard for their per- 
sonal safety ; therefore he deemed it prudent to 
have sufficient weight of bone and muscle on his 
side to capture any lurking Wampanoag or Nar- 
ragansett that might happen to fall into their 
ambuscade. Annable had faith in his destiny ; 
he doubted not if there was money to be obtained 
with little or no effort, it would by some means 
fall into his dish, which he always meant to keep 
upright when it rained milk-porridge or Indians. 
Persons of this character, it would seem, inva- 
riably mix themselves up with the fortunes of 
others. Some inauspicious fate is sure to place 
them where they ought not to be. When there 
are two roads to pursue, one to make a plot and 
one to mar it, the latter is, without exception, 
taken ; and so it was in this instance. But in 
order that the reader may fully understand it, 
we must direct attention, for a few moments, to 
two other characters. 





could not leave these forests without a pang, 
because they have grown familiar by a long resi- 
dence amid their shades. April-Sky, I—I—will 
guide you to Patuxet. When we are near 
enough to see the blue salt waters break on Ply- 
mouth Rock, we will part; you to return to 
scenes you love, I to go back heart-grieved and 
desolate to my people. Then the sun will set 
and rise ; moons will come and go; seasons will 
waste away, but bring no pleasure to the soul of 
Metacoma. His light, his day, his sunshine, will 
have been extinguished, and his night set darkly 
in. He will live a life of storm and tempest. 
In the absence of all other joys, he will have joy 
in conflict and in arms. His sleeping soul will 
wake to deeds that will blanch English cheeks. 
The name of Metacoma shall become a sound 
of terror to make children snuggle to their moth- 
er’s breasts; to make timid maidens tremble, 
and shake the courage of tried soldiers that bear 
the scars of many battles.” 

Faith, who had listened to these stirring words 
with breathless interest, cast herself at Metacoma’s 
feet and covered his hand with grateful kisses. 
He stood erect, silent, brave and kingly. A 
smile, mournful and sweet, played upon his lips. 
His eyes beamed upon the kneeling maiden with 
tenderness unspeakable ; while his breast heaved 
to the workings of a grief deep, stern, and in- 
curable. 

“ Come—come!” he gasped rather than spoke. 
“T—I—have—have business at the village. 
Faith—my—my head reels. I think I’m—I’m 
ill! I wonder what death is like?” 

“My God! I have killed him! How cold 
his hands are! He totters, like a tree about to 
fall. Metacoma! Metacoma!” 

“Did you call?” said the king, with a start. 
“TIthought I heard my name? It might have 
been a bird ; it was soft and winning-like. There 
is a band of iron around my temples !” 

The king of the Wampanoags passed his hand 
slowly across his forehead. 

“T said something, did I not? Methinks I 
made some rash and terrible promise. Faith— 
woman—slave! tell me that I did not. Tell 
me that I did not, or I—I—will kill you !” 

Faith arose and took him gently by the arm, 
and speaking very softly, answered : 

“ You have said nothing that a king need blush 
for. No matter what you said. Forget it. Lean 
on me, Metacoma. You are weak with exercise 
or fasting. Come—come! we'll to the village. 
T’'ll tend you carefully when we’re there. I'll 
prepare the medts you like—I’ll talk, I’ll sing to 
you. I will not leave you for a moment.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


ANTHONY FINDS A FACE GOOD FOR TWENTY 
POUNDS. 


One morning Anthony Annable went out and 
discovered the following notice posted in various 
conspicuous places about the town: 


«« Whereas, the body of John Sassamon, private 
secretary of Metacoma (sometimes called Pome- 
tacom), king of the Wampanoags, has been 
found cruelly murdered, near the borders of 
Patuxet, the governor, by the advice and consent 
of his council, offers the sum of twenty pounds 








for the appreh of the d or mur- 
derers ; and the sum of ten pounds for any In- 
dian of the Narrag tt or tribes 





that may be found lurking about the town. 
“(Signed) HEowarp Winxstow, 
: “ Governor of Plymouth.” 


“Twenty pounds!” muttered Anthony. 





Agreeably to his promise, Metacoma set out 
for Patuxet with Faith, on the day succeeding 
that on which the solemn pledge was given, and 
had arrived within a short distance of the town, 
when Annable, in the fulfillment of his purpose, 
concealed himself and his assistants in the bushes 
to see if Heaven, or some other power, wouldn’t 
throw twenty pounds in his way. 

Faith’s strength had given out long before, 
and he was carrying her in his arms, when he 
drew near the fatal ambush. Laying her ten- 
derly upon the ground, he ran toward the brook 
whose waters he could hear close at hand, for 
some refreshing drops of that pure element to 
revive her. The avaricious eyes of Anthony 
were the first to see the tall figure of the chief- 
tain, as, weary with his superhuman efforts in 
carrying the burden which was so precious to 
him, he staggered toward the brook. 

“See,” whispered Annable, “what fortune 
has done for us! She has cast this great savage 
in our way on purpose to reward our meritori- 
ous vigilance. Look! he totters as he walks. 
He is exhausted with hunger or some extraordi- 
nary effort. When he stoops to dip his birchen 
vessel into the water, jump upon him and secure 
him, and you shall have a pound apiece. Ay, 
a pound !”” 

“A pound!” retorted one of the soldiers, 
contemptuously. “No, no, my master, that 
wont do. We go shares and divide equally, or 
we don’t raise a finger. If we had watched all 
day and caught nobody in our trap, we would 
have taken a pound, or half of it, perhaps, nor 
grumbled ne’er a word ; but as it is, we say no, 
master, no. Harkee! we can take him alone, 
if we please, and swear you had no hand in it. 
Who'll come off second-best, then 2” 

“T’m agreed!” snarled Annable. “It shall 
be an equal thing. Pounce upon him, my men. 
He stoops for the water—he stoops !”” 

One of the soldiers immediately leaped from 
his hiding-place and threw himself upon the 
back of the Wampanoag, while the other dealt 
him a heavy blow upon the head with his mus- 
ket. Had not that towering frame been un- 
nerved by fatigue, it would have shaken off the 
assailants as if they had been puny children 
clinging about his knees; and, had not the 
strength of those arms been paralyzed, the light- 
ning would scarcely have been quicker than his 
revenge. But as it was, the lion was conquered 
by the cowardly wolf. What with the blow, 
and what with the weight of the soldier, he was 
borne to the ground. When his confused and 
scattered thoughts returned to their wonted 
channel, it was to find his wrists bound with 
strong hempen cords, so thoroughly that they 
might have defied the strength of a giant, had 
such power remained in his limbs. 

The king of the Wampanoags arose slowly to 
his feet ; the prestiges of shame and burning in- 
dignation were upon his features. 

“Englishmen !” he exclaimed. “ Why am I 
thus assaulted like a wild beast? Dared you 
not attack me face to face? Did you not see 
that I was weak and unarmed ?” 

“ We could see,” chuckled Annable, “ that we 
wanted you. Your face,” he added, with a still 
louder chuckle, “is good for twenty pounds. 
Ho, ho! Inever knewan Indian, Wampanoag, 
Narragansett or Mohegan, that was good for 
twenty pounds before. ©, you may scowl upon | 
me, if you will—I care not, so your face is good 
for the momey.” 





“T came here,” said Metacoma, haughtily, | 
“ on a peaceful errand. There was an English | 








girl among us, who longed to see her native hills 
again. I gave her my word that I would con- 
duct her to Patuxet in safety; I have done so. 
She lies yonder, in a swoon. Now release me, 
or take me to your governor. The king of the 
Wampanoags cannot talk with carrion crows nor 
chattering old women.” 

“ King of the Wampanoags !” cried Anthony, 
in anecstacy of joy. ‘I’d rather have you than 
the governor’s handwriting for an hundred 
pounds.” The miser paused, rubbed his hands, 
laughed and chuckled the soldiers playfully 
under the chin, and in fact danced about like a 
lunatic. “Have you bound him tight, my mas- 
ters? Be sure—be very sure. You'd better 
whip another rope round him I think. He’s got 
& monstrous ugly look.” 

The soldiers assured him that he was secured 
past the possibility of escape. 

“This is a great day,” continued Anthony, 
quivering with rapacious yet pleasant excite- 
ment. “It will put me ina fair ‘way for the 
town offices, which give a man a chance to turn 
an honest penny now and then. It will swell 
my consequence and bloat my greatness like an 
alderman’s belly. Ho, ho! Start him up, my 
masters, starthim up. King of the Wampan- 
oags, yonder lies your way.” 

“ Off, dogs. I’ll go where you bid me, but do 
not touch me with your coward hands. My flesh 
ne’er came in contact with such as you, before ; 
it smarts where’er you laid your fingers on it, as 
ifa snake had stung me. But where is Faith ? 
Go bring her—I stir not till she comes.” 

“Tf you wait till Z go for her, you'll die of 
age,” retorted Anthony, spitefully. ‘Let the 
jade look to herself. Icare notforher. I know 
her to be no better than she should be. She’s 
not unlike her sex, I think.” Anthony shrug- 
ged his bony shoulders and cast a meaning look 
at the soldiers. : 

“ Pale-face dog !”” thundered Metacoma, strug- 
gling ineffectually with his bonds. “I’d give 
my kingdom for a moment’s liberty. Speak 
slightingly of her, and, by the gods you worship ! 
bound as I am, I’ll fall upon your shrivelled 
carcase and tear it with my teeth, as the lion 
rends his victim !” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“Hell and furies! at him, my masters—at 
him! Stand between us—he is awful in his 
wrath !” 

“?Twas you that angered him,” said one of 
the soldiers. ‘Put out the malice of your 
tongue ; it burns his heart like fire. Be quiet, 
I say, and he’ll go with us peaceably. King of 
the Wampanoags, go with us to the governor. 
Some trusty person shall be sent out for the 
girl.” 

“Tis well,” said Metacoma. “I do your 
bidding ; but see that that pitiful cur comes not 
near me. I may spurn his shrunken body with 
my foot! Go not befgre me,” he added, im- 
periously, as one of thy men attempted to take 
the lead. “Go not bgfore me! I will not fol- 


low such as thee!’’ e soldiers slunk back, 
oi ‘ked m 
fol 


lowed his stately ef ¢i with fear and’ trem- 
‘abled at their heels with 
his carbine upon his , chuckling with exulta- 
tion. Had they, by sf y manner of means, cap- 
tured a lion, they cowid not have guarded him 
more closely, or stood in more awe of his pres- 
ence, than they did of their kingly prisoner; 
who, though bound, was not subdued; and, 
though robbed of liberty, was yet proudly free 
in spirit and terrible in his lofty indignation. 

It was soon rumored through Patuxet that 
Anthony Annable had made an important cap- 
ture. The town’s people ran together to talk 
the matter over. Many thought the news too 
good to be true. They could readily have be- 
lieved that a savage had been captured—many 
of them had seen him—but it seemed really in- 
credible that the king of the Wampanoags was 
among them, and a prisoner. It happened that 
Governor Winslow was out of town; conse- 
quently Annable could not tell him the great 
service he had performed ; but having seen his 
royal captive safely lodged in jail, he made 
wonderfully good use of his time in defaming 
his character and scattering with a free hand the 
most malicious falsehoods concerning him. Be- 
fore night, the good people of Patuxet were con- 
fident that they had incarcerated the red Sam- 
son of the wilderness—one of the most awful and 
ferocious monsters that ever walked the woods. 

Anthony was careful to magnify the subtlety 
of the royal prisoner, offering many specious but 
false evidences that he was the real murderer of 
John Sassamon, and had, in fact, tacitly admit- 
ted the deed. 

“Tam the messenger of sich news!” cried 
Charity Deane, returning from the street to Aller- 
ton’s in breathless haste. “Judy Allerton, you 
can form no exceptions of what has inspired. 
I’min a perspiration of joy !” 

“ What is it?’ asked Judy, impatiently. 

“Among the many things that’s happened, 
nothin’ has recited me so much, except my cap- 
tivity with the Ingins, when every nerve was 
strained to the upmost in resistin’ the savage 
robbers..” 

“Resistin’, indeed!” said Judy. 

“Don’t refract on my courage, for it’s as firm 
as my character; and it isn’t doubted by them 
as knows me. What do youthink? The king 
of the Wampanoags is taken, and is now lacer- 
ated in a prison !” 

“Who took him?” asked Dame Allerton, 
without manifesting particular pleasure. 










bling, while Anthon 


“ Anthony Annable, to be sure! Who's capa- | 


ble of takin’ anybod;;, but him? A great savage 


continued Goody Deane, “ it was his own remark- 


less hand that slew Sassamon! They say he’s | 


the cruelest and the wickedest that ever lived. 
People are terribly exaggerated ag’inst him ; 
they can hardly wait for him to be examined ; 


some of them want to break open the jail and | 


burn him, and for my part I think it would 
serve him right. How Faith could love sich a 
red dragon, Ican’t for the life of me see; but 
Anthony says there’s no doubt but it was. a real 


love-affair, and that she could wind the pugna- } 
cious monster right round her little finger. Since | 


‘and presented bayonets, : 





that disgraceful scene that respired in the gar- 
ding—” Charity Deane stopped of a sudden. 
A very trifling similitude of a blush, or a change 
of color of some kind, was perceptible upon her 
features. “Ahem! Alack-a-day! These ele- 
gant exclamations had reference to a new and 
interesting object that now presented itself to the 
attention of Charity; this object being no other 
than Faith Allerton. 

Aunt Judy bounced into a chair, or rather 
dropped into a chair, as if she had dropped from 
the ceiling, and lifting both hands gently, see- 
sawed them through the air, partially closing 
her eyes and partially opening her mouth for the 
benefit of gasping, like a fish that had acciden- 
tally run itself ashore. Her ingenuous counte- 
nance expressed grave and overwhelming sor- 
row, like one whose confidence in human nature 
had been deeply shocked, mingled with disap- 
pointment and just resentment. While Judy 
paddled the air with her hands, Charity stared 
incredulously at Faith. Not a word was spoken. 
No arms were put forth to embrace the returning 
wanderer. Chilling astonishment, with signs of 
the other sentiments we have mentioned, con- 
stituted her welcome to civilization. Charity’s 
tongue worked itself free, for that little member 
was not destined to remain long at rest. 

“The savage cannibal is taken,” she said, in- 
stead of asking “ How do you do? Where have 
you been ?” 

“Water!” gasped Faith, showing unmistak- 
able signs of fainting. 

“ Taken, and immolated in prison,” pursued 
the remorseless Charity, her mind still running 
upon her favorite topic. ‘I don’t believe,” she 
added, seeing Faith totter, as if about to fall, 
“that there’s a single drop of water in the 
house. Tut! tut, girl! don’t let it infect you in 
that way. You'll get my nervous cistern all in 
a flutter, if you go to faintin’ and swoundin’, and 
losin’ your conscientiousness.” 

“Tt was a pretty time to leave us when we 
was in afflictions and your uncle wasn’t able to 
hobble about!” said Aunt Judy, with a quiet 
forbearance that was really quite saintly. It’s 
a great ornament to human character to be re- 
signed under injuries. 

Faith sank into a chair in time to avoid a fall 
to the floor, and would probably have become 
entirely unconscious had not the shuftling steps 
of Anthony Annable reached her ears and re- 
called her. 

“So my mistress!’ he said, with a mocking 
smile, “you have returned again. I supposed 
that you would settle down among our friends in 
the woods, and raise up warriors, and perhaps 
rise to queenly dignities in the red nation !’” 

“Aunt Allerton, will you tolerate the presence 
of this bad man 2” cried Faith, in a faint voice. 

“Girl! my life is one of toleration through- 
out,” retorted Dame Allerton, severely. “The 
Lord alone has kept me up; especially at times 
when the old man wasn’t able to hobble about. 
That you should leave us in such a way and go 
to the howlin’ wilgerness, after what we’d done 
for you, was a lLibw that struck me all of a 
heap !” 

“TI resure you, without conception, that I 
never see a person so infected,” asserted Charity, 
with a mild yet determined flourish of the hand. 
“TI tried my best to restrain her under her in- 
flictions ; I laid my solemn injections upon her 
to bear up; sez I to her, sez I, ‘ Have courage. 
Shake off this terrible respondency that’s hurry- 
in’ you down to the dark and silent inceptacles 
of death !’ ” 

“Where is Nathan ?” inquired Faith. 

“Dear me!” sighed Aunt Judy, patheticaliy 
diving a piece of her apron into her eye in search 
of a tear, “to hear her inquire for the fool before 
askin’ how we’ve made out for victuals and 
drink, at a dark season when Providence ap- 
peared to disremember the putrified condition of 
the old man’s leg (which at this blessed minute 
is a full half inch shorter than the other), and 
that he couldn’t hobble about without a good 
deal of limpin’, which made it uncomfortable 
for us all, on account of bein’ unable to get 
venison for breakfast, fowls for dinner, and the 
same warmed over for supper!” 

“If griefs of this kind isn’t sufficient to recite 
our sympathy, I don’t know what grief is. Dear 
Mr. Annable,” she added, with persuasive amia- 
bility, “ when will the vigilance of the law wreak 
its vengeance on the acrimonious head of their 
Ingin king?” 

“He'll be hanged shortly; I don’t know 
when,” replied Annable. ‘It’s possible that the 
exasperated people may take the law into their 
own hands and make short work of him. They 
talk of burning, I believe. Mistress Faith, what 
think you of this king of the Wampanoags ?” 

“T think,” returned Faith, with more com- 
posure, “ thata hundred Anthony Annables com- 
bined in one individuality, would not produce a 
being with half his nobility of soul; indeed, the 
figure is an unhappy one; for the more you in- 
crease the fractional parts of this human agglo- 
meration, the more monstrous does it become!” 

“‘ Mistress, you once rejected me; afterward 7 
rejected you and your immodest advance. Ha, 
ha! I vowed to have my revenge; that ven- 
geance is begun, and is proceeding surely to- 
wards its consummation. A kind and tender- 
hearted friend of yours held a mortgage upon 
this house and the adjoining lands. He would 
have kept it for your convenience, nor distressed 
you with importunity. J bought it of him, at its 
fe T have it here, in my pocket. I will tarn 
you allout! They shall go out,” pointing to 
Allerton and his wife, “ for their sufferings will 


| increase yours; their misery will re-act with 
é | 

beast he is!” The last appellation referred to | 
Metacoma, and not to Anthony. “Why!” | 


double violence upon your head. I have come 
for my own. Give me my own, and I’ll distress 
nobody. I want a hundred pounds !” 

“A hundred pounds!” shrieked Aunt Judy, 


slipping out of her chair on to the floor, and 


commencing a grand hysteric performance. 

“ Squeaking and screeching and pulling out 
hair, will never pay off a mortgage!” very ra- 
tionally observed Anthony Annable. “A mort- 
gage has to be paid in the king’s coin or in cnr- 
rent paper of the realm.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Faith. “Captivity 
with savages is more tolerable than this ” 

“More tolerable to you, mistress, peradventure 





You're thinking, I dare say, of those pleasant 
walks and your pretty plays at cross-purposes 
with your tawny king! Don’t flush up, and 
sparkle in that way with your eyes! Such things 
don’t pay mortgages, you know. Mortgages 
are promises and obligations made in black and 
white, which will not bate a hair of their con- 
ditions, meanings and significations. A hundred 
pounds, mistress, will you give me my own?” 

Then addressing Mrs. Allerton, who was still 
avonizing upon the floor, in the forlorn hope of 
moving the compassion of the miser : 

“Madam, you don’t seem to fully compre- 
hend that spasms, and contortions of the legs 
and arms, have no fixed value in the currency of 
the country. I'll be considerate, however—ay, 
I'll be considerate ; I’ll give you three days to 
pack up in! Yes—three whole days! You 
can’t find fault with that. Kingdoms have been 
pulled down and set up again in three days. I 
only seek my own. Good-day, madam ; good- 
day, mistress !” 





CHAPTER XX. 
NATHAN FINDS SUNSET. 

Wuire the foregoing scene was transpiring 
at Allerton’s, half-witted Nat was hunting in the 
forest for that palatable venison and those fav- 
orite birds upon which Aunt Judy had so set her 
affections. Well-knowing that he should be 
depended upon for these delicacies, until, in the 
language of his relative, “ the old man should be 
able to hobble about,” he continued to perform 
his duty, in this respect, as usual. Of the re- 
turh of Faith he was ignorant, as well as of the 
capture of Metacoma. So far as Sunset was 
concerned, he doubted not but she had reached 
a place of safety. Anxious, however, in regard 
to her—for he had not before found opportunity 
to attend to this matter, the re-capture of Aunt 
Judy and Charity Deane having occupied all the 
previous day—he pursued the Namasket trail 
some miles, looking for indications that her little 
feet had threaded its windings; but was not 
able to satisfy himself upon this point. He 
therefore consoled himself with the idea that she 
had fallen in with a party of Wampanoags, who 
had conducted her safely to Pokanoket, though 
certain misgivings on the subject rendered him 
far from easy in regard to her. 

He turned to go back to Patuxet, but his con- 
science reproved him. He felt that he was in 
some measure responsible for the child’s safety. 
She might at that very moment be wandering 
about in the woods, in danger of death by wild 
beasts, or from starvation. The heartless cruelty 
of Aunt Judy and Charity vexed him to the 
heart. He was beginning to like the girl, and 
she to return his friendship. He had given her 
many solemn assurances of protection. How 
many times had he told her that he would soon 
conduct her to Mount Hope. The two women 
had deceived her; to gain her consent to their 
infamous purpose, they had coined falschoods. 
He could not go back ; he would go forward; 


he would not abandon Sunset*to a doubtful fate, « 


He directed his steps once more to Pokanoket ; 
once there, he believed he could satisfy himeelf 
in regard to her return. 

He reached the Wampanoag village early the 
following morning, and closely concealed in a 
favorable spot, watched with attentive eyes the 
children at their sports ; but Sunset did not ap- 
pear among them. The day wore slowly on. 
The mournful conviction that some misfortune 
had befallen the girl forced itself home upon 
Nat. Late in the afternoon he turned from the 
encampment with a sigh of regret and a mutter- 
ed malediction upon the meddlesome and mis- 
chievous disposition of Charity Deane. He 
tried to comfort himself by pondering upon the 
fact that she had received a pretty full measure 
of punishment for the perfidious act ; and though 
he recalled very vividly her bodily contortions 
and frantic shrieks, he could not derive’sufficient 
consolation from the same to assuage the fears 
that had taken possession of his mind. He was 
weary with walking, waking, watching and fast- 
ing; but in defiance of these, sped back faster 
than he came. He made no unnecessary delays, 
stopping but two hours during the night for 
sleep and refreshment, the latter consisting of a 
partridge half-cooked over a small fire which he 
ventured to kindle for the purpose. 

It was towards night of the following day, 
(consequently the third day since Sunset’s cap- 
ture) that half-witted Nat drew near Patuxet, 
looking carefully as he went for some sign of the 
girl, when a bark from Wagtail attracted his at- 
tention. Going instantly to him, he found him 
smelling the leaves, and running about in a 
circle. 

“ What is here ?”’ queried Nathan, talking to 
the dog as he was in the habit of doing. “Ah, 
Isee. There has been a flurry. What have 
you got in your mouth, old fellow?” Natty 
stretched out his hand and the dog dropped into 
it a little moccason. “It belongs to Sunset,” 
said Nathan; “we will see what this means. 
The ground is a good deal disturbed. There 
was, evidently, quite a tussle here. Ha, ha! 
here is blood! Let me look a little farther. 
The Lord love ye! here’s Sunset little knife; 
it is covered with blood, too! I wonder what I 
shall findnext? No need of asking—here it is— 
a shred of cloth with a button on it. The cloth 
is gray, the button brass, with a horse onit. In- 
dians don’t wear cloth coats nor brass buttons 
with horses on ’em. Let me reflect,” added 
Natty, tapping his forehead. ‘Let me put this 
and that together, and see what I can make of it. 
Who wears a coat of this color? Wagtail, you 
look knowin’ ; if you could speak, I think you'd 
tell. A pity it is that you can’t talk. You'd 
tell no lies. I have it!’’ cried Nathan, a beam 
of light breaking in upon his mind; “Anthony 
Annable wears a gray coat with buttons like this. 


‘| Ha! ha! now I think we shall do well. Track 


him, Wagtail—track him! Go, old boy—go!” 

The dog needed no urging, but was ready to 
scamper off on the track as fast as Nathan could 
follow ; he bounded away to the left, keeping im 
the margin of the wood. ; 

[ro BE conTINUED.| 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can he had st our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots] 
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NIGHT. 


BY W. JOaNSON. 
The Night has drawn her curtain + 
The busy world lies hushed in sh 
The moon, the cold, pale moon hat 
The arch of yonder asure deep ; 
Her pale light shines as bright as » 
Youth through each throbbing | 
But Time hath chilled the heart © 
And left his footprints on my br 


To-night I think—ah, why should 
‘Thus tarry in this weary brain’ 
Why is the past by Memory broug! 
And all her scenes revived agal: 
The scented flowers, the singing b 
The rose. wreathed cottage stan’ 
A mother’s smile, & mother’s look 
Called by her magic wand, appe 


I live my childhood o'er again, 
1 roam beneath its cloudless ak) 
T Join the little household train, 
Who now beneath the tomb fle 
A sister's dark eyes thrill my soul 
A brother's laugh rings in my eo) 
These feelings fain I would contro 
I would, but may not check the 


I leave agy chikiheod, and my you 
Rises before my saddened view, 
When all of earth, even love, and ¢ 
And thou, false one, seomed faith 
. Upbrald thee, no, 1 chide thee not 
No word of murmuring fails fro 
Aud yet, this is the darkest spot- 
The brightest once on memory. 


Night, how I love thy holy calm, 
For through thy hours my soul | 
To those who've won the ‘* blessed 
And dwell beyond the star lit sb 
I love to think the stars that bur 
Upon the dark, clear brow of ni, 
Are worlds to which our souls ret: 
Worlds of eternal, endlons light 


Night, in thy mercy send me sleey 
Rend all thy soothing powers to 
I would not think, I would not # 
Away, thou phantom, Memory! 
The future, it is left me still; 
May its untasted moments be 
Lees dimmed by grief, less seared | 
Than is this weary memory. 
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THE INVALIDS 


BY HERBERT LINi 
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I dare say, of those pleasant 
vretty plays at cross-purposes 
king! Don’t flush up, and 
\y with your eyes! Such things 
cages, you know. Mortgages 
obligations made in black and 
not bate a hair of their con- 
and significations. A hundred 
will you give me my own?” 
3 Mrs. Allerton, who was still 
1¢ floor, in the forlorn hope of 
assion of the miser : 
i don’t seem to fully compre- 
-, and contortions of the legs 
o fixed value in the currency of 
be considerate, however—ay, 
; I'll give you three days to 
ves—three whole days! You 
ith that. Kingdoms have been 
set up again in three days. I 
yn. Good-day, madam ; good- 








HAPTER XX. 
AN FINDS SUNSET. 
regoing scene was transpiring 
“witted Nat was hunting in the 
ilatable venison and those fav- 
which Aunt Judy had so set her 
l-knowing that he should be 
or these delicacies, until, in the 
elative, “ the old man should be 
bout,” he continued to perform 
respect, as usual. Of the re- 
was ignorant, as well as of the 
coma. So far as Sunset was 
ubted not but she had reached 
Anxious, however, in regard 
d not before found opportunity 
matter, the re-capture of Aunt 
y Deane having occupied all the 
ve@ pursued the Namasket trail 
.ing for indications that her little 
ed its windings; but was not 
himself upon this point. He 
d himself with the idea that she 
1a party of Wampanoags, who 
er safely to Pokanoket, though 
28 on the subject rendered him 
regard to her. 
50 back to Patuxet, but his con- 
him. He felt that he was in 
sponsible for the child’s safety. 
‘at very moment be wandering 
ids, in danger of death by wild 
tarvation. The heartless cruelty 
nd Charity vexed him to the 
beginning to like the girl, and 
friendship. He had given her 
‘surances of protection. How 
he told her that he would soon 
fount Hope. The two women 
‘; to gain her consent to their 
e, they had coined falsehoods. 
back; he would go forward; 


undon Sunset"to a doubtful fate, ° 


steps once more to Pokanoket ; 
‘lieved he could satisfy himeelf 
return. 
ie Wampanoag village early the 
ag, and closely concealed in a 
‘atched with attentive eyes the 
sports ; but Sunset did not ap- 
m. The day wore slowly on. 
onviction that some misfortune 
o girl forced itself home upon 
ie afternoon he turned from the 
ha sigh of regret and a mutter- 
upon the meddlesome and mis- 
ition of Charity Deane. Ile 
himself by pondering upon the 
1 received a pretty full measure 
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y vividly her bodily contortions 
ks, he could not derive’sufficient 
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‘king, waking, watching and fast- 
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wo hours during the night for 
hment, the latter consisting of a 
voked over a small fire which he 
lle for the purpose. 
ds night of the following day, 
1e third day since Sunset’s cap- 
vitted Nat drew near Patuxet, 
y as he went for some sign of the 
k from Wagtail attracted his at- 
: instantly to him, he found him 
aves, and running about in a 
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NIGHT. 





The Night has drawn her curtain round, 
The busy world lies hushed in sleep, 
The moon, the cold, pale moon hath crowned 
The arch of yonder azure deep; 
Her pale light shines as bright as when 
Youth through each throbbing pulse did flow; 
But Time hath chilled the heart since then, 
And left his footprints on my brow. 


To-night I think—ah, why should thought 
Thus tarry in this weary brain? 
Why is the past by Memory brought, 
And all her scenes revived again? 
The scented flowers, the singing brook, 
The rose-wreathed cottage standing near; 
A mother’s smile, a mother’s look, 
Called by her magic wand, appear. 


I live my childhood o’er again, 

I roam beneath its cloudless sky, 
I join the little household train, 

Who now beneath the tomb-flowers lie ; 
A sister’s dark eyes thrill my soul, 

A brother's laugh rings in my ears: 
These feelings fain I would control; 

I would, but may not check these tears. 


I leave mty childhood, and my youth 
Rises before my saddened view, 
When all of earth, even love, and truth, 
And thou, false one, seemed faithful too; 
. Upbraid thee, no, I chide thee not, 
No word of murmuring falls from me, 
And yet, this is the darkest spot— 
The brightest once on memory. 


Night, how I love thy holy calm, 
For through thy hours my soul can fly 
To those who've won the ‘* blessed palm,” 
And dwell beyond the star-lit sky. 
I love to think the stars that burn 
Upon the dark, clear brow of night, 
Are worlds to which our souls return— 
Worlds of eternal, endless light. 


Night, in thy mercy send me sleep, 
Send all thy soothing powers to me; 

I would not think, I would not weep— 
Away, thou phantom, Memory! 

The future, it is left me still; 
May its untasted moments be 

Less dimmed by grief, less seared by ill, 
Than is this weary memory. 
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THE INVALID SISTER. 


My sister Margaret had been asad sufferer for 
many years. All that brotherly -affection could 
do to restore her shattered health and spirits, 
was faithfully and cheerfully done. For the last 
eighteen months, Margaret had been my only 
care, for my wife and child had died in,one week, 
leaving me dependent on this truly Christian 
sister for the sympathy and consolation which 
her own sorrows taught her so well how to 
bestow. , 

We both longed for quiet- and repose, for 
neither could mingle with the gaieties of the 
city ; and Margaret’s health imperatively pointed 
to the country. To the country, therefore, we 
went ; and trusting to a friend for selecting our 
retirement, we had the good fortune to get set- 
tled in a pretty and well-furnished cottage ; very 
small indeed, but abundantly large for the two 
quiet souls that were trying to find rest. We 
thought ourselves fortunate, for ours was one of 
only three in that neighborhood that were well 
built and habitable. The rest were slightly put 
together, shabby and ill conditioned,and although 
wearing a smart look from their glaring white 
paint, were evidently built “to let.” 

We liked the sober, brown cottage; and as it 
had heen newly furnished the year before, we 
had nothing to do but literally to walk in and 
take possession ; and soon felt as much at home 
as they who had “ lost the poetry of life” could 
be expected to feel. To Margaret, it was my 
duty, as wellas my privilege, to supply the place 
of all other relatives; and from her I received 
all the kind offices which the enfeebled state of 
her health permitted her to bestow upon me. 

We did not think of anything in our removal 
to this place, beyond the change of air to the in- 
valid, and the repose it ensured. We did not 
intend to make acquaintance with any one. To 
enable Margaret to drive out securely in her own 
pony carriage, to obtain for her the fresh, pure 
milk from her own cow, and the fine freshly- 
gathered vegetables from her own little garden, 
were great objects; and these she enjoyed 
fally. 

It was delightful to watch her improvement. 
She did not regain her youthful appearance, for 
the roses were gone forever; but she grew 
stronger and better, from the sense of the de- 
fightful freedom which neither of us ever knew 
before. We had been pent up from childhood 





its beautiful clusters of tassel-like blossoms, 
when we took the house; and this alone would 
have influenced our own choice, as it did our 
friend’s who selected our abode. Round this 
tree I had ordered a semi-circular platform to be 
built, bringing it up to the level of the piazza, 
and this sheltered her feet from the damp earth 
at its roots. Here she would have her chair 
and work basket, or book, through the long sum- 
mer day, until the time in which she expected 
me home.” Then her delight was to assist Han- 
nah in preparing the delicate supper, which I 
found always ready for me, and which we fre- 
quently took under the branching shadow of the 
chestnut. 

We were very peaceful. Happiness was out 
of the question—at least, happiness in the most 
comprehensive meaning of the word. The 
mourning for the departed had not yet gone from 
our hearts, although time had softened and mel- 
lowed it down to pensive melancholy, as sweet 
as it was sad. 

I returned one evening earlier than was my 
wont, and found all things awaiting my comfort 
as usual; but Margaret was weeping over a 
newspaper in the parlor, away from her accus- 
tomed seat. I knew of no intelligence that could 
affect her in that way. Our relations with the 
outer world were very limited, and they who 
claimed relationship with us were already re- 
moved by death, or by almost immeasurable 
distance ; and of these last we had lost nearly 
all traces. 

“ Margaret,” I said, “whatis it? What can 
affect you thus ?” 

She pointed to a paragraph in the paper, 


did flowers, and jellies and preserves of every 
kind. 

pene could only accept and acknowledge, 
and the result was an intimacy with Flora 
Leighton, the only daughter of the family, whose 
manners completed the attraction which her 
beauty began; so, at least, thought Margaret. 
I heard much of Flora Leighton, and had some 
curiosity to see the being who had so won upon 
Margaret ; but she was always out of sight before 
I came home, and I never, by any chance, had 
seen the bright eyes and pleasant smile which 
my sister had described to me. I called her the 
invisible; but I saw all her fairy gifts, which 
Margaret would always leave untouched until I 
came home, that I might see the perfect elegance 
of her friend’s taste. It was quite a study, the 
artistic arrangement of those floral offerings ; 
and the fruit which she brought Margaret was 
always shaded by its appropriate leaf. Our table 
was always supplied with hing from her 
hand, but the hand itself remained, to me, 
invisible. 

Margaret rose up from that great suffering, 
sooner than I had hopeé or imagined. If she 
still mourned for Albert, it was in silence; and 
on her cheek there was no trace of tears when I 
came home. I was engrossed with the cares of 
business, through the day; but still found time 
to think of her, and to rejoice that she hada 
companion, such as she described Flora Leigh- 
ton. She had told Flora all, and was startled, 
and perhaps gladdened by finding that she was 
the daughter of Mrs. Thornton’s sister. Albert 
Thornton was therefore the playmate of Flora’s 








and covered her pale face with her hand. I fol- 
lowed the direction of her finger, and read, with 
an emotion of pain, the death of Albert Thorn- 
ton, a dearly beloved classmate of my own, and 
who had once touched and interested the sensitive 
heart of Margaret. But that was long, long 
ago; and after many struggles with her affec- 
tion, Margaret had given him up, from the con- 
viction that her life was so precarious, that she 
had no right to throw its frail burden on one who 
was just starting in the battle with the world. 

“* Greater love can no one have than to die for 
his friend.” I now learned that this feeble child 
had done a greater deed—she had lived; but 
what a life! It was like shutting out every ray 
of sunlight from her heart, when she gave him 
up. And Albert, with his bright, glad face, 
beaming all over with health and animation, 
and giving promise of along life, had gone down 
to the grave, and this poor girl, struggling with 
weakness and pain, was left. 

I was frightened, that night, at the intensity 
of her grief. She was so weak, that I feared 
that any additional trouble would soon deprive 
her of reason. Gradually I soothed her, by 
talking of him, and leading her to relate her re- 
newed connection with him. She told me, that 
although she had refused to marry him, she had 
yielded to his earnest wish of corresponding with 
him, hd that she had toes kept up that corres- 
pondence through the many years that had sep- 
arated them. There wan Jngring hope in his 
heart that they would yet s€e brighter days ; but 
in hers, never, until this at Compt 


hildhood, and the friend of her older days. She 
too mourned his death, with the sorrow of a ten- 
der heart, that remembers those dear ones with 
an added love, “when love is joined to death.” 

It was near the close of summer. People 
were flocking home to the city in swarms, fright- 
ened at the first cool morning breeze ; but Mar- 
garet begged for alongerstay, and I gladly con- 
sented. I wanted to pass the autumn in the 
country, to watch the golden grain of the harvest, 
and to feel the inspiration of those days which, 
despite the melancholy song of our own poet, 
Bryant, are not “the saddest of the year.” 

We had learned to love this quiet retreat, and 
any change struck us unpleasantly. The whole 
neighborhood around us, too, had assumed a 
less staring and comfortless appearance. It had 
mellowed into an older and more subdued look ; 
and others had followed our example, in beauti- 
fying and adorning their homes. The house oc- 
cupied by Mr. Leighton was precisely like our 
own, and separated only by a slender fence, 
which the two girls had not long suffered to re- 
main. At least, Margaret told me that it was 
Flora Leighton’s superior strength which had 
taken down the barriefs but remember, Flora 
Leighton was still a mere fabulous person to me. 
I did not believe in her, and tried hard*to make 
Margaret own that sheyrhose praises had been 
so long sounding in mg ears, had really no ex- 
istence at,all, except own brain, Some- 
thing like a presencé?®, itin an forn} had 
appeared to Margarép&fvision, she called it 
Flora Leighton. I red her so much, that 





she declared that I shovfd not see her. 





had so invigorated her in health and spirits. 
Albert had eagerly noticed this, and in the letter 
which she had last received, had declared his 
intention of coming. 

“ Why did you not tell me?” I asked, almost 
reproachfully. 

“ Because I knew that, although you would 
have disguised your feelings for my sake, you 
would have dreaded the separation ; and besides, 
I could not have the heart to anticipate any hap- 
piness for myself when you were so desolate.” 

“ Dear sister,” I exclaimed, struck at her self- 
sacrificing spirit, “it would have been my high- 
est joy to have seen you Albert Thornton’s wife ; 
and as to the separation, 1 am not so wedded to 
New England that I could not have followed 
you elsewhere.” 

I knew that Margaret often had received let- 
ters from New Orleans; but supposed them to 
be from a lady, whose marriage had compelled 
her residence there, and who, I supposed, still 
kept up her correspondence. Once I had even 
said, when handing her a letter, “ How much 
Mary Raymond’s husband writes like Albert 
Thornton!’ It was a passing remark, and she 
went out of the room to read her letter, and I 
never thought of it again. In our young days, 
Margaret had wanted me to love Mary Ray- 
mond ; and now we rarely spoke of her, because 
I felt that I had disappointed my sister, in not 
fancying her favorite. 

I did not attempt to console Margaret. I 
knew too well, from my own experience, how lit- 
tle even the dearest friends can do, except to 
utter the common-place and stereotyped words 





within the city, and it had been part of our creed 
that nothing could be enjoyed elsewhere. How 
pleasantly we were undeceived! We began to 
pity people who could not, ordid not, seize upon 
the superior advantages of the country. 

It was delightful to me, who had betaken my- 
self to it as a last resort, when the gradual wast- 
ing of my beloved sister had made me feel that 
this last tie at least must be spared to me— 
Margaret must not die! I was fully repaid, 
when I went home about sunset, every evening, 
to find my invalid up, and busying herself about 
her little household preparations. With our 
faithful Hannah’s help, she had made our little 
parlor—scarce large enough for a closet—into a 
perfect bower of roses, as long as they lasted. 
The yard in front had been freshly turfed, and 
she had ordered a profusion of rare plants from 
a greenhouse, and arranged them on the piazza, 
which, with the clematis and woodbine running 
thickly over the trellises and pillars, made our 
place a little paradise of sweets. 

Another treasure we had, in the shape of a 
Magnificent chestnut, overshadowing the whole 
front of the house. The spirit of utilitarianism, 
when it laid every other tree low, in order to cut 
up the estate into building lots, had spared this 
tree. Such a shade—so wonderfully it protected 
us from the gaze of prying neighbors, or inquis- 
itive passers-by! Margaret was never tired of 
admiring her tree. It had just begun to show 
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of ¢ lation, and how little those words avail 
to reach the mourner’s heart ; how coldly come 
the voices of sympathy while that heart is bleed- 
ing inwardly, and how we turn away from all, 
with the feeling that it ‘‘ knoweth its own bitter- 
ness,” and must not be intermeddled with, by 
even a brother or a sister. 

That sorrow has pressed heavily upon other 
hearts before, does not lighten our own ; we do 
not suffer less because another has also suffered ; 
and, feeling this, I would not bring up to my 
sister’s mind the remembrance of my own 
desolation. 

In a few days, the violence of Margaret’s 
grief subsided ; but her former languor had re- 
turned. I expected to see her droop and fade 
away daily before my eyes, and almost dreaded 
to return home at night, lest I should find her 
lying upon the bed from which she might never 
arise. It was altogether a sad episode in our 
peaceful summer at Compton. 

There was one thing which unconsciously 
cheered me in this hour of trial. Our next door 
neighbors, the Leightons, contrary to our inten- 
tion of making acquaintances, had forced them- 
selves upon us, although in a perfectly delicate 
way. They had noticed my sister’s feebleness 
when we first came, and had watched her through 
the slight opening in the trees, as she passed 
from the door to her favorite seat; and they had 
begun the acquaintance by sending her baskets 


“ wonder that you camot make allowances 
for her sensitiveness, William,” she would say. 
“ Already she has had her feelings wounded by 
the whispered remarks of others, in regard to 
her friendship for me; and her delicacy is such, 
that she would not give any color to such re- 
marks by coming here when you are present.” 

I did not care to see her. If Margaret was 
soothed or comforted, or her time lightened by 
anything like a comforter, I cared not who the 
comforter was. My sister was my only object of 
solicitude ; and to save her an hour’s loneliness 
or grief, I would sacrifice anything on earth. 
They only, whose affections are narrowed down 
to a single object, can appreciate my devotion to 
my sister. The mother who bore her, could not 
have been more tenderly careful of her than I 
was, subduing my stern man’s nature to feminine 
watchfulness, averting from her every shadow of 
evil, or even of annoyance. And not less deep 
and strong was her affection for me. ‘‘ We were 
but two!” One of our little home band had 
found a grave beneath the waters; another, a 
bright, rosy, laughing girl, radiant with life and 
health, had sunk suddenly beneath acute and 
sudden fever, and then our father and mother 
departed to the land of shadows. What wonder 
if we clung to each other? QO, surely, in that 
land, when love makes up its jewels, brother and 
sister will not forget their own. 

That year, October was brighter than even 
that bright month usually seems. I used gen- 
erally to get home sometime during the shortened 
twilight, and perhaps once or twice a week, I 
would be able to reach it time enough to enjoy 
the sight of the gorgeous autumn sunset. One 
afternoon I came quite early, intending to take 
Margaret out in the chaise, to witness the glory 
of the brightening woods. 

Icame softly into the room, and with Marga- 
ret a lady was sitting by the window, reading 
aloud. Her voice was clear and musical ; her 
intonation perfect. I stepped forward, after 
listening to the silvery chime for a while, and 
Margaret hurriedly introduced me to Miss 
Leighton. 

Very reluctantly she seemed to look up in my 
face ; but she had scarcely acknowledged my 
awkward bow, before she was gone. I did not 
see how, nor when she went, but I know that, in 
the brief glimpse I took of her, I thought her the 
ugliest woman I ever saw. As I turned round 
from depositing my hat and coat, there was no 
one there but Margaret. 

“T told you so,” I said, gravely. 

“Told me what?” 

“ That your friend was only a creature of your 
imagination—a shadow, an ignis fatuus—and 
could never be identitied. How otherwise could 
she have disappeared ?”” 

“ Naturally enough, out of the window.” 

“ And this is the woman you have been call- 
ing handsome all summer?” 

Margaret fairly cried at my badinage, and my 
contempt for the beauty she had been praising. 
I could not tell her what particular features I 





of delicious foreign fruit, the first of their splen- 


thought ugly, in the brief glimpse I had taken. 





It was the general impression of the whole face. 
“Why, she looks beside you, Margaret, like— 


like—forgive me—like a tiger lily by the beauti- | an the Chevalier K 


ful pale thing which we drag, with its long, 
slender stem, from the deep ponds where it 
hides.” 

“She was Albert Thornton’s friend,” said 
Margaret, very softly. 

“ So she was, and I will never tease you again 
about her. She shall, henceforth, be as beauti- 
ful as you choose to think her. Can I sar *=y- 
thing more ?” 

That night Margaret and I sat up long, watch- 
ing the lovely October moon—the glorious har- 
vest moon—as she sailed through the magnifi- 
cent blue arch over head. We talked long of 
the living and the dead ; of those whom distance 
had separated from us, and of those whose 
memory was still more sacred, because death had 
set its seal there. 

We talked of Albert Thornton; and then 
Margaret told me, for the first time, what peace 
and resignation had come into her heart; how 
patiently she waited for the hour which should 
unite them again; and that death had become 
beautiful instead of terrible to her, because he 
had passed through its portals. 

Then she talked of Albert’s cousin, Flora, 
and told me how earnestly she had hoped, all 
through the summer, that I should see and be- 
come interested in her; that it would have been 
so pleasant to her to feel that, should she leave 
me, as she sometimes thought she would be called 
to do, she should not leave me comfortless. I 
was touched by her tender care of me, which 
thus pointed to my welfare, even when sbe 
should be beyond the skies. par 

It might have been ten o’clock, when some 
one rang at the front door, and asked if that 
was Mrs. Leighton’s house. Hannah directed 
them, and we heard footsteps on Mrs. Leighton’s 
piazza, then a joyful cry of recognition, and a 
low hum of conversation succeeding. 

We were both silent. I, from a strange curi- 
osity to know who was this stranger ; Margaret, 
because something, as she afterwards told me, 
struck her as strangely familiar, in the voice that 
called for Mrs. Leighton. Then came a step to 
the door of our house, and Flora’s voice called’ 
us, quickly and impatiently. 

“ Come in, come in, Miss Leighton,” I sia, 
“Margaret must not go to the door in this night 
air.” 

She came in, and seemed to hesitate as to 
what she should say or do. Womanlike, she 
only burst into tears and sobbing. 

Margaret was trembling on my arm, but she 
did not weep. A voice said: 

“Have you told her, Flora? May I come 
now ?” 

“It is Albert!” said*my sister, in a whisper. 

“ Hush, Margaret,” , “what folly 
is this? You are mad to think of such a thing.” 

“TItis Albert she said, calmly, and very 
slowly. 

He heard the words, and the imprudent fel- 
low, imagining all was explained, rushed for- 
ward, and clasped Margaret in his arms. The 
surprise had well-nigh killed my poor sister ; 
and Flora repented, too late, her indiscretion in 
not preparing her better. Her sorrow was so 
real and genuine, that I undertook to console her, 
much as I disliked her way of communicating 
the surprise to Margaret. 

We were all happier, an hour afterwards, when 
Margaret was recovered from her témporary 
fainting, and was sitting with her hand clasped 
in Albert’s, while he d the cir 
leading to the mistake thathad been made. He 
had been very ill for many days—apparently 
dying—and while in the stupor which often pre- 
cedes death, the report was carried to the news- 
papers that he was dead. The next day, it was 
contradicted, but we did not see the contradic- 
tion, for our hearts were too heavy for consulting 
the newspaper. 

Margaret’s life received a new growth from 
the happiness that had come to her. She would 
not renew her objections to marry Albezi, be- 
cause now she felt that it was better to make the 
most of life while it lasts. She might, perhaps, 
outlive him, even with her feeble health; and, 
at any rate, his constancy deserved this reward. 
The wedding was performed in that little cot- 
tage, for so Margaret willed it, and Flora Leigh- 
ton was her only attendant. 

We went back to the city in November, and 
Flora went withus. Albert had d to stay 
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HORRIBLE ADVENTURE. 


At the period when Murat was about to invade 
, paymaster-general 

f the Neapolitan forces, was travelling through 
Calabria for the purpose of joining the army, 
having been to Naples to make arrangements for 
the transmission of a quantity of specie. He had 
sent his servant on before him, to prepare his 
quarters at the town of , expecting to arrive 
there himself at night-fall; but the day being 
very sultry, he had loitered on the road, and at 
nine o'clock in the evening, tound he was still a 
considerable distance from the proposed end of 
his journey. He was so much harassed and fa- 
tigued that he determined to put up for the night 
at the first convenient house. He at length en- 
tered an old romantic building on the roadside, 
inhabited by a man and his wife, the former a 
stout, muscular figare, with a swarthy counte- 
nance almost wholly shrouded in a mask of bushy 
whiskers and mustachios. The traveller was re- 
ceived with civility, and after partaking of a 
hearty supper, was conducted up an old crazy 
Staircase, to his apartment for the night. Not 
much fancying the appearance of the place, and 
finding no lock on the door, he fixed a chair 
against it; and, after priming his pistols, put 
them carefully under his pillow. He had not 
been long in bed when he heard a noise below, 
as of persons entering the house; and, some 
time afterwards, was alarmed by the sound of a 
man’s footstep on the staircase. He then per- 
ceived a light through the, crevice of the door, 
against which the host gently pressed for admit- 
tance, but finding some resistance, he thrust it 
open sufficiently to admit his hand ; with extreme 
caution he removed the chair, and entered. 
With a lamp in one hand and a huge knife in the 
other, he approached the bed on tiptoe. The 
chevalier cocked his pistols beneath the bed- 
clothes, that the noise of the spring might not 
be heard. When the man reached the side of 
the bed, he held the light to the chevalier’s face, 
who pretended to be in a profound sleep, but 
contrived nevertheless, to steal an occasional 

lance at his fearful host. The man soon turned 

rom him, and after hanging the lamp on the 
bed-post, went to the other end of the room and 
brought to the bed-side a chair, on which he im- 
mediately mounted, with the tremendous knife 
still in his hand. At the very moment that the 
chevalier was about to start up from the bed and 
shoot him, the man in a hurried manner cut 
several enormous slices from a piece of bacon 
that was hanging over his bedstead, though it 
had been wholly unnoticed before by the agitated 
traveller. The host then passed the light before 
his eyes again, and left the room in the same 
cautious way in which he had entered it, and un- 
conscious of the danger he had escaped, returned 
to a crowd of new and hungry guests below 
stairs, who were of course not very sorry to per- 
ceive that he had saved his bacon !—Metropolitan. 
. 
Our Curious Department. 
[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 

A Child of Nature. 

A touching incident is chronicled in Buffalo papers. 
As the rector of St. Paul’s Church, in that city, had 
reached the middle of his discourst on Christmas Eve, 
came up the aisle a young squaw with a half-heathenish, 
half-civilized dress. a diminutive bonnet hanging on the 
back of her head by the strings, and calico shaw! of gay 
colors wrapped around her like a blanket. She came 
along with the slow, Indian step, until near the front of 
the church, a gentleman gave her a seat. She sat down 
as if unaccustomed to cushions, but maintained very 
good behaviour,except when the preacher was occasionally 
more than usually emphatic, she felt called upon to ex- 
press-her approval by an audible ‘dats good.” During 
the singing of the closing hymn, she stood up with the 
rest, leaning eagerly forward, her frame quivering with 
the new emotion of organ music. But after the bene- 
diction, when the choir performed an anthem, she rushed 
out of the pew into the space before the chancel, where 
she stood, unconscious of the gaze of the congregation, 
her eyes fixed on the organ, and ail the strangeness of 
her positiun forg: in the jon p d by the 
rich notes of the organ and the chorus of the anthem. 




















The Paper Plant. 

The Mineral Point Tribune has a description of a plant 
with the above name, discovered in Wisconsin by Miss 
A. L. Beaumont. The lady describes it as follows: “I 
discovered, two years ago, a plant which yields both 
cotton and fiax from the same root, and I believe Lam 
the first person who ever cultivated, spun and knit from 
it. Iam persuaded that any article that will make as 
good cloth as can be made from this plant, will make 
good paper; hence I call it the paper plant. It can be 
planted in the spring, and cut in the fall or winter. It 
bleaches itself white as it stands, and will yield at least 
three or four *-emso the acre. From a single root that 
I transplanted last spring, there grew twenty large stocks, 
with three hundred and five pods containing the cotton, 
with at least sixty seeds in each. From this root I ob- 
tained seven ounces of pure cotton, and over halfa 
pound of flax. It is a very heavy plant, and grows from 
six to seven feet hich.” 


Curious Fact. 

It is generally thought that when a vessel is full of 
water any solid substance immersed in it will cause it to 
overflow, and such will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in the water; but the philosophic truth, that 
in dissolving a body, you do not increase the volume of 
the solvent, may be proved by a simple and interesting 





in New England, and we made one family. 
Margaret, still pale, but beautiful from the soit 
light of happiness that beamed in her counte- 
nance, was our stay and dependence in house- 
keeping ; and Flora and myself had leisure to 
become acquainted. I saw her as she was— 
noble, affectionate and true. I believed that, 
while she was unconscious of her own feelings, 
she really liked me, whom she had so avoided 
through the summer. I had looked at her on 
the night of Albert’s return, by the softening 
light of the harvest moon, and thought she was 
not so ugly after all! And every day afterwards 
I made some progress in the belief that she was 
growing pretty. To-night, as she sits here, un- 
der the gaslight, I think her the handsomest wo- 
man that I ever saw, as I know her to be the 
best. We are very happy now—I and my wife 
—for yonder is a cradle which Flora will not 
have carried out of the drawing-room, although 
people tell her it is an old-fashioned ornament, 
and should be banished to a nursery. And in 
the next room is Margaret’s pretty, delicate girl, 
in a cloud of long, white drapery, sinking to her 
evening slumbers. 

In the spring, we shall take them both to the 
beloved brown cottage, where our happiness 
commenced, and where the dead seemed to be 
restored to life; and under the shadow of the 
broad chestnut tree, our little Berta and Blanche 
shall drink in health and beauty, with every 
breeze that plays with their brown hair; while 
Margaret and Flora will recall the pensive hours 
of two years ago, and compare them with the 
happy ones that are bearing us on to the future. 





Stealing never makes a man rich, alms never 
make a man poor, and prayer never hinders 
man’s business. 





peri Saturate a certain quantity of water, ata 
moderate heat with three ounces of sugar; and when it 
“will no longer receive that, there is room in it for two 
ounces of salt of tartar, and after that for an ounce and 
a dram of green vitriol. nearly six drams of nitre, the 
same quantity of sal ammoniac or smelling salts, two 
drams and a scruple of alum anda dram and 4 half of 
borax—when ail these are dissolved in it, it will not- have 
increased iu volume. 





The Effects of Moonlight. 

Professor Piazza Smyth, the Astronomer Reyal for 
Scotland, in his interesting account of a recent scientific 
expedition made by him to the Peak of Teneriffe, has set 
at rest the quest: .cruta of the heat of the moonlight. 
He says that his thermometrical instruments were sensi- 
bly affected by the moon’s rays. even at the lowest of two 
stations occupied by him at different elevations. In 
tropical clim-:1s, meat which is exposed to the moon- 
light rapidly becomes putrid: and in the West Indies, the 
negroes, who will He swelvering and uncovered beneath 
the full glare of 2 tropical sun, carefally muffle their 
heads and faces when exposed to the moonbeams, which 
they believe will cause swelling and distortion of the 
features, and sometimes even blindness. 


Electrotype Pearls. 

The Japanese are frmous for their electrotype pearls, 
which are made in the following way: A quantity of 
oysters and muscles are collected, when their mouths 
are forced open, and 8 copper plate, from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, bearing « stamped 
impression of th= unage desired, is placed within. The 
oysters are then replaced in the water, where they are 
allowed to remain from twelve to fifteen months, during 
which time the oyster, irritated by the copper piate, 
forms a coating of pearl over the surface of it 





Beason for Italic Words in the Bible. 

These words generally consist of auxiliaries, as om, are, 
was, ete., which la the original are not written, but an- 
derstood. It is the genius of the aneieat Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin languages to omit the minor words of a sen- 
tence; but as the omission sometimes gave rise to obaca- 
rity, the transiators sepplied them. and for distinction, 
printed them in itaiks. Thus iu the Guepel of 5t. Johm, 
* There was a man sent from God, whose name was Joba.” 
In the original Greek the itslicised word is omitted 

—_ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I WAIT FOR THEE. 


BY M. REBECCA OSBON. 
Thy memory comes o’er me 
In the lonely midnight hours, 
When. the soft winds waft round me 
The sweet odors of the flowers, 
And the leaves are all a-glowing 
With tiny drops of dew, 
Which glitter among the willows, 
Where I used to wait for you. 


The murmur, soft and silvery, 
Comes floating on my ear, 

Of the stream, a-down the meadow, 
Where we used to wander, dear. 

Here, just beside the pathway, 
Where the clump of willows grew, 

And the stars looked down so loving, 
I used to wait for you. 


The hand that gave me welcome, 
And the lips that pressed my own, 
Are folded in earth’s bosom, 
And I wander now alone. 
But my heart holds in its keeping 
The tender words and true, 
Thou gavest me at parting— 
‘In heaven I wait for you.” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PARSON’S CALL. 
BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Miss Priscttxa, or Priscy Snow was an old 
maid. I hope I haven’t trodden on anybody’s 
tender corns ; but I’ve a reasonable dread of 
moving in that direction at all. This time let 
none, I beg, indulge the vanity of supposing 
themselves taken as the subject of a sketch, ex- 
cept their name is actually, bona jfide-ly Priscy 
Snow—for my heroine’s was—nor then, except 
all the circumstances related are applicable facts, 
literally, ad perpendiculum ; for such were they 
in the case of the real Miss Priscy Snow. 

Miss Snow was, and is (for this is an auto- 
biography), an old maid. She had passed for 
about twenty-four during a period of years in 
which children of the Bulrush Creek neighbor- 
hood were born and grew up to sauciest speci- 
mens of Young America ; then for about twenty- 
eight during a space twice as long, and, perhaps 
to herself, four times as tedious; and long since, 
she reached that stage of advanced virginity 
wherein the wheels of time roll quietly without 
birthday rattlings, and in an obscurity which 
prevents the spokes from being counted with 
certainty. 

Possibly, had I introduced you into Primrose 
Cottage without a word said, you would, in 
good time, have inferred the anti-domestic rela- 
tions of its mistress: No prints of little muddy 
shoes on the white hall-floor, and no buttercups 
strewn over the sitting-room carpet, where chairs 
were never caught out of range; no smell of a 
wet coat that, stretched on the back of a chair, 
is drying before the kitchen stove, nor glimpse of 
a pair of boots ditto behind it. But I wished to 
make sure. Now,I implore, keep before your 
eyes the one truth I have labored to make im- 
pressive, and not, as I must ever remember to 
have happened elsewhere under parallel circum- 
stances—ask the lady after her husband. There 
is Miss Snow’s cat, and there are parish matters, 
which can be used as staples in any chance break 
of the chain of conversation ; inquire concerning 
these at discretion, but for the love of goodness, 
possess the discretion not to inquire concerning 
Miss Snow’s husband. But now to the recital: 

It is a pastoral, and the pastor’s name, Rey- 
erend Christopher Hazengrace. His parents 
christened him Christopher, and the church ren- 
dered him reverend. He was the sole minister 
of the Gospel at Bulrush Creek, and, happy 
shepherd, knew nothing of the trials of having 
his flock drawn away by a reverend brother 
Austin Tatious, of the church on the left; nor of 
having his “lastlies” and “applications” 
spoilt by the breaking forth of the choir at Mr. 
MclInation’s church, just close by, on the right. 
Therefore, Mr. Hazengrace was always compla- 
cent, and always expected to find any parish- 
ioner likewise. 

It was one Saturday afternoon. Monday of 
that week, and all the intervening days, had been 
rainy; pour and drizzle, drizzle and pour, had 
been the alternations, from morning till night. 
In consequence, Miss Priscy’s clothes-line had 
been out, stretched on its stakes, the whole time, 
and the week’s washing of clothes upon it. 

At Saturday’s sunrise there they depended 
still, wet as a ship’s canvass overturned in the 
brine. But the rain had ceased ; the wind went 
round from south to west, and though the clouds 
obstinately d their position, looking 
like a monstrous black bird with spread wings, 
covering the sky, Miss Priscy’s line of clothes 
did dry some. She unwound them as fast as 
they wound up, and by noon they were all into 
the kitchen, where a few were folded for ironing, 
and the remainder put through a final stage of 
the drying process upon the clothes-horse. 

At last, then, the ironing-sheet was spread. 
The first article smoothed out on it was acollar, 
which its owner would need to wear to church 
next day. She grasped a holder and brought 
from the stove an iron; turning up its face and 
dabbing against it the point of her left hand fore- 
finger wetted in her mouth, it gave out just the 
right hiss, when—there was a knock at the front 
door. She hesitated an instant; then, setting 
her iron on the table, went and opened unto Mr. 
Hazengrace. 

Perhaps he was gratified at the warmth of the 
hand that joined his salutation, thinking it pro- 
ceeded entirely from the heart. The pastor was 
invited into the sitting-room. His hat and cane 
disposed of, he sat down enjoyably in the easy- 
chair drawn up for him. Miss Priscy herself 
took another, near the open door of the kitchen 
from which in a time so mal apropos she had 
been subtracted. 

The weather, Mr. Hazengrace remarked, hav- 
ing hindered him from making calls on Mon- 
day, as customary, he thought he would come 
over and make one on Saturday. So he designed 
consuming the afternoon in this one visit! Miss 
Priscy could not escape a pang at the convic- 








tion. She was glad to seo her minister, but 
sorry about her ironing. The former sentiment 
she made known, the latter of course kept secret. 

Mr. Hazengrace was always revolving in his 
mind a multitude of small plans tending to the 
upbuilding of his people; Miss Snow was one of 
his chosen cabinet to assist in carrying them into 
execution. On this occasion, he soon struck 
into his favorite theme. The other lent him ear 
as well as she was able, but her eyes were fixed 
in a side look on her neglected ironing-table in 
the kitchen. Thereon had mounted her cat, and 
beside the smoothing-iron she sat, with a slow 
twirling of her tail, and gazing in her mistress’s 
face, as though she fully sympathized in her vis- 
itation and would exhort her to patience. 

The green paper curtains of the sitting-room 
windows were down to the top of the lower 
panes; so that only a sombre light stole in. 
There was no fire in the little air-tight stove in 
the corner, for the weather did not require any ; 
yet the warmth which entered from the kitchen, 
made the apartment feel peculiarly luxurious. 

“T hope, Sister Snow, you view this matter 
as I do,” said the pastor, with reference to some- 
thing he had said before 

The sister nodded. 

“Then I may depend on you to exert all your 
influence in its favor, persevering till what we 
wish is effected ?” 

Miss Priscy seemed deeply considering the re- 
sponsibility that would rest upon her. For a 
moment or two, she spoke not, nor stirred; but 
she was one faithful to her obligations, and by- 
and-by she bowed a low, meek bow of promise, 
and again her head rested back in the easy- 
chair. Her pastor was satisfied, and resumed 
with a protracted discourse on ways and means, 
which might have been more beneficial to his 
auditor-ess, if the best part of her attention had 
not been claimed in the kitchen. 

Really, it is no wonder that it was. Tabby— 
her mistress had always known her for a cat of 
parts, still was totally unprepared for what she 
now witnessed—reaching forth her right fore- 
paw, lifted the smoothing-iron and passed it 
regularly and handily over the spread collar, till 
the muslin lay smooth as glass and hardly less 
tyansparent. Then, taking it up from the iron- 
ing-board on her left paw, she held it for her 
astonished mistress’s inspection. 

After that, having put this first article aside, 
Tabby drew up a pillow-case from the baske 
standing in a chair at one end of the table, un- 
folded it dexterously, ran round to all the cor- 
ners and pulled it squarely out, and then again 
applied the smoothing-iron. Miss Priscy could 
not believe that the cat would be equal to the 
task of folding; but she soon saw that this was 
underrating the creature’s talents entirely. When 
she came to that part, she accomplished it as 
skilfully as anything else. 

The basket was quickly emptied of its con- 
tents, and a goodly pile, ironed ip the best man- 
ner, lay on a corner of the table. Here the cat 
sat her down again with a purr and wave of the 
tail, as if there was weihtng teers to do. But 
turning towards the clothq-horse, she opened 
wide her eyes and clearly beheld her mistake. 
Nothing discouraged, she made a leap to the 
back of the skeleton horse, seized a table cover, 
and returned to the ironing-board and her 


The iron now was found to have lost its savor 
of heat ; it was wonderful this had not happened 
sooner. Puss ascertained the fact from putting 
it to test exactly as she had seen her mistress do, 
namely, lapping her paw and touching it to the 
implement’s face. Itexcited not so much as the 
feeblest hiss, and the operator knew well that 
this wasn’t in order. Down she went with it, 
disappearing in the direction of the stove. Back 
she came with its mate, heated, in the long inter- 
val allowed it, seven if not eight times hotter 
than was its wont. 

Miss Priscy saw the holder smoking, but 
seemed rooted to her place with continued 
amazement; for with all her efforts, she could 
not stira hair The handle scorched through 
the holder to the holderess’s paw, when she set 
it down suddenly, with so little care that it 
lighted midway upon her tail. In a moment 
that ornamental appendage was severed in 
twain—a horrible screech accompanying the 
catastrophe. Another moment, and through the 
table they fell together, hot iron and maimed 
feline. It was a burning spectacle. Nor was it 
yet over; for even as they touched the floor, the 
smoothing-iron was converted into a fiery, in- 
flamed lobster, which fastened on the back of the 
curtailed quadruped with deadly portent. 

The awful peril of life in which she beheld her 
favorite, broke the chains with which Miss Priscy 
was bound. With a scream as much more aw- 
ful than the one which had lately preceded it, as 
it was uttered by a higher order of being, she 
sprang forward and threw herself on her knees, 
her head and hands protruding under the table. 

Why, how strange! Nothing at all was there! 
How aboundingly queer! Was she deranged ? 
A touch was felt upon the back of her neck, and 
drawing back and looking up, she saw her cat, 
unabridged, peering curiously over the edge of 
the ironing-sheet, her hind feet resting on a 
rough-dried, muslin collar. Though hardly able 
to get her breath from the suffocation of emo- 
tions, Miss Priscy gathered herself up in haste, 
when she saw, as she expected, her dignified 
visitor standing in the kitchen door, every 
feature shaped into an exclamation point. At 
first, she said confusedly that she had seen her 
cat in mischief ; but feeling the guilt of deception, 
confessed to the belief of having inadvertently 
fallen into a drowse, and blushed as she had not 
done since her twenty-fifth year. 

The minister, on his part, seemed somewhat 
embarrassed. Perhaps he was anxious concern- 
ing the labors he had been advocating—whatever 
they were—and which a minute since he thought 
as good as achieved. He resumed his hat and 
cane, instead of his seat, and departed—the lady 
cooking herself another piece of meat for repent- 
ance in an utter forgetfulness to invite his stay to 
tea. She set to work, not more humiliated at 
what had visibly transpired, than alarmed for the 
unsubdued imagination of which she had sur- 
prised herself in the possession. 
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Eastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve subscribers 
might be easily obtained for ‘‘ The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY CENTS & year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M._M.—The common white lily was probably intreduced 
into Western Europe by the © rs, from the Holy 


Land. 

Serceant 8.—The of an lish captain in the 13th 
century was equivalent ro eeeat $125 a day in mod- 
ern mon 


ey. 

E. C.—The hills of the city of Rome form an isolated 
cluster in the centre of a wide plain, and it is probable 
that more than one of them was se! ym an early 
period to form the stronghold of the tribes which roam- 
ed over the Cam: " 

Miss M C.— n with some simple history of the coun- 
try you wish to learn something of—take even a child’s 
history—and learn its outline, thoroughly; you can 
ad ll it in with details by consulting voluminous 
authors \° 

‘‘ Memoria,” New Bedford.—Many instances are recorded 
of men losing the memory of a language and speaking 
it many years after during an exciting illness, such as 
a brain fever. Dr. Abercrombie knew a lady seized with 
apoplexy while playing cards one Thu: y evening, 
and on regaining consciousness, early on Sunday morn- 
ing, her first words were, “‘ What are trumps!” 

P. P., Salem.—Thomas Moore's History of Ireland would 
probably furnish you with all the facts you require. 
An edition was published in Philadgiphia some years 

ince. 





me AL pondent of ours, writing from 
L. I., N. ¥., says that a young lady of Jamaica, fifteen 
ears old, has in seven months committed to memory 
2.404 verses of Scripture, then the New Testament 
through in course, and then the Old, as far as the 
of Numbers. This was done in the Sunday school, and 
she obtained a handsome Bible as a reward. 

Sznzx.—'‘ Gentleman George” Barret, as he is popularly 
called, retired from the stage, and is about opening 
a school in New York to fit aspirants for histrionic 
honors. 

J. D., Hingham.—Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas”’ is a good model 
for bees ‘ind of composition. It was never surpassed 
or equalled. 

C. C.—Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro has not appeared upon 
the stage for many years. He is now at the h of 
Pa department of the New York Sunday 

t 


Exi1z.—Separate patents have to be taken out for Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, if it be intended to secure 
the privilege in the three kingdoms. The expense of 
stamps, fees, etc., is, in all cases. ye heavy. : 

Fisherman.—About 180,000 bushels 0} oysters are con- 
sumed yearly in London. 

L. F.—The genuine musk is obtained from a species of 
deer inhabiting the mountains of Eastern Asia. 

a very high-p: article, it is often adulterated. 





BARON HUMBOLDT. 

The most remarkable devotee of science now 
living, and in some respects the most remarkable 
man of the age, is the illustrious Humboldt. He 
is now nearly eighty-nine years of age, having 
been born at Berlin, the capital of Prussia, 
September 14, 1769. Recent English papers 
inform us that he is and active even at 

his advanced age, and “fly alive to the pleas- 
res of society wa Suterests of science. 

t a recent given by Ijord Bloomfield, at 
Berlin, Humboldt was 4ne of the most distin- 
guished guests, appearing in his court costume 
as chamberlain to the king, decorated with the 
numerous orders that haye been conferred upon 
him, and enjoying the life and interest of the oc- 
casion, with a zest truly remarkable in one of his 
great age. Considering the vast amount of 
travel in unsettled and forbidding regions, which 
Humboldt has performed, his constant devo- 
tion to experimental science, and his immense 
literary labors, continued with but slight inter- 
mission even <o the present day, his great mental 
and bodily vigor at such an advanced age, is a 
most remarkable phenomenon. It indicates a 
good constitution, well cared for. 

The early education of Humboldt was of that 
th h 1 description which the 








gh and p 
schools of Prussia furnish, and had especial ref- 
erence to his future employment in the mining 
bureau of the kingdom. At the age of twenty- 
three he was appointed assessor of the Board of 
Mines, and subsequently, director. After three 
years’ devotion to these duties, his active and in- 
quiring mind, well stored with the natural 
sciences, prompted him to abandon them for a 
life of more active and congenial pursuits, and 
providentially launched him upon that broad 
ocean of scientific discovery upon which he 
gathered such vast stores of intellectual wealth. 
After essaying various other projects of foreign 
travel, he finally entered into the service of the 
Spanish government, for the scientific explora- 
tion of Spanish America, and sailed from Co- 
runna with Bonpland, the French botanist, upon 
this expedition in June, 1799. On the voyage 
to South America, he stopped at the Canary 
Islands, and ascended the Peak of Teneriffe, a 
height of nearly twelve thousand feet. In the 
course of a few days’ stay at these islands, he 
thoroughly explored them, and made a number 
of new and valuable observations upon their 
natural history. 

The voyage across the Atlantic was prosper- 
ous, and in July of the same year he landed at 
Cumana in the Spanish province of Venezuela, 
on the northern shore of South America. After 
a thorough exploration of that province he 
started from Porto Cabello to penetrate the inte- 
rior of the land, made his way to the Orinoco 
River, ascended that vast stream by means of 
canoes, and reached Fort San Carlos on the 
Negro River, a branch of the great Amazon, 
and within two degrees of the equator. Having 
thus penetrated the vast wilderness thousands of 
miles, he returned again to the northern coast, 
and sailed from Cumana to the island of Cuba. 
He spent some months in this valuable Spanish 
possession, gathering much important informa- 
tion in reference to the history, capacities, and 
natural phenomena of the island. From Cuba 
he sailed for Carthagena in New Grenada, on 
the Caribbean Sea, traversing the country to the 


thence across the lofty Cordilleras,and up the val- 
ley of the Cauca River, into Equador, reaching 
the city of Quito after almost insurmountable 
difficulties, in January, 1802. Much time was 
usefully employed at various places on this 
route, and at Quito he spent eight months in 





exploring the lofty mountains which environ that 
city, ascending several of the highest peaks. On 
the 23d of June, of this year, he made his fa- 
mous ascent of Chimborazo, attaining an eleva- 
tion of 19,300 feet above the sea. He next 
traversed the high chain of the Andes, and 
reached the shore of the Pacific at Truxillo, in 
Peru. Thence he crossed the desert waste of 
western Peru to the city of Lima. In January, 
1803, he sailed from this country to the western 
coast of Mexico, explored its chief cities, visived 
the modern volcano of Jorullo, which arose fiom 
the plain in 1759; and after a year devoted to 
Mexico, sailed from Vera Cruz to Havana in 
January, 1804, thence to Philadelphia, spending 


ings having been taken of from six to ten thou- 
sand feet in the eastern part, and one sounding 
taken ninety miles east of the island of Malta, 
about the geographical centre of this sea, gave 
fifteen thousand feet of depth. The waters of 
this sea are salter than those of the ocean, and 
of greater specific gravity, in consequence there- 
of. Water taken from a depth of 4020 feet, at 
a point fifty miles within the straits of Gibraltar, 
was found by Wallaston to contain four times 
the usual proportion of salt, and to be speci- 
fically heavier in consequence. This might 
lead to the inference that salt would form at the 
bottom, but soundings do not show any such 





two months there, and arriving, at Havre in 
France in August of that year, after an absence 
from Europe of more than five years. 

The results of this gigantic voyage and pro- 
longed residence in Spanish America, were ex- 
hibited in a richer collection of objects and im- 
portant facts in botany, geology, meteorology, 
zoology, geography and ethnology, than the 
world had ever before seen. Twelve years of 
increased labor were devoted by him at Paris to 
the publication of the most important of these 
scientific discoveries and observations, constitut- 
ing a series of voluminous publications, which 
appeared in parts, costing in the market more 
than five hundred dollars each. Since 1817, the 
publication has gone on more slowly, and is not 
yet complete. Humboldt visited Italy in 1818, 
with the celebrated Gay-Lussac, subsequently 
travelled in England in 1826, and in 1829, at 
the particular request of the Czar of Russia, he 
visited Siberia and the Caspian Sea with Rosc 
and Ehrenburg. Starting from St. Petersburg, 
they penetrated through central Asia to the fron- 
tier of the Chinese empire, a distance of 3000 
miles, returning to that capital by a more south- 
ern route. After this Siberian expedition he 
settled down at Berlin, and has ever since occu- 
pied a distinguished position at that court, en- 
joying the favor and confidence of his sovereign, 
and honored by the whole civilized world. 

To Humboldt is due the merit of founding a 
new school of scientific inquiry, based upon the 
relations subsisting between the different portions 
of the organic kingdom and man. This practi- 
cal aspect given to the natural sciences has in- 
creased their interest an hundred fold, and en- 
listed thousands as students and observers, who 
never embark upon any mental speculation un- 
less the why and the wherefore is brought home 
to their i diate appreciati Humboldt had 
the extraordinary combination of faculties which 
made him at the same time a good observer and 
a good generalizer, and thus he was enabled to 
lead the way in the new system as well as point 
it out. He has a glorious band of followers in 
Europe and our own land, whose rising fame 
does as much honor to him as to them; but his 
own lamp is still the brightest of all, as witness 
his last comprehensive work, the “ Cosmos.” 
The noble compliment.recently bestowed by him 
upon Lieutenant Mary, of our navy, for his 
valuable work upon\{ihe winds and anles of 
the sea, shows that ges philosopher is 
as prompt to recogni&® scientific merit, as he is 
eager to commend it. 








THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

This vast inland sea, known by the name of 
Mediterranean, with its surrounding shores, has 
been the theatre of more remarkable events in 
the annals of the human race than any portion 
of the globe. The ancient Hebrews called it the 
“ Great Sea ;” also “ The Sea,” which term was 
applied also by the ancient Greeks. By the Ro- 
mans it was called ‘‘ Mare nostrum ’’—our sea— 
at a period when its entire circumference was 
embraced within the Roman empire. The pres- 
ent name, signifying Midland Sea, appears to 
have originated at a much later period. Sweep- 
ing the whole southern coast of Africa, its shores 
comprise the scenes of by far the greater part of 
those momentous events which make up the his- 
tory of the world. The Hebrew nation’s won- 
derful career was upon its eastern or Syrian 
shore; Egypt, the land of primeval and mystic 
lore, Carthage, the site of the merchant princes 
of the old world, were on its southern shore; 
Greece and Rome upon its northern, and the 
Gallic nations upon the eastern coast. Here 
were gathered, as it were, the actors on the great 
theatre of the Mediterranean; and for nearly six 
thousand years, according to the glimmering 
lights of history, have Hebrews, Phenicians, 
Egyptians, Persians, G , Macedonians, 
Romans, Saracens, and Gauls, played their parts 
on this great stage of humanity. 

The natural features of this sea, and its sur- 
rounding shores, were topics of frequent consid- 
eration among ancient writers. Aristotle and 
others held the opinion that the sea had at one 
time extended much further inland than its pres- 
ent line, covering a large part of Egypt, and 
other portions of Africa. These philosophers 
held that the sea was originally closed at the 
promontories known as the pillars of Hercules, 
between Europe and Africa; that the former 
outlet was at the Isthmus of Suez, between 
Egypt and Arabia, into the Red Sea, and thence 
to the Indian Ocean ; and that there was no out- 
let at that time between the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. This state of affairs, they held, 
would make the waters of the Mediterranean 
high enough to flow a large portion of northern 
Africa. When the irruption took place which 
connected the waters of the Black Sea with it, 
they suppose that the great commotion forced a 
new passage at the western end, making the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and lowering the level of the 
Mediterranean so as to lay bare the Isthmus of 
Suez, and a large addition to the African con- 
tinent. To support this profound speculation, 
they cited manifest traces and indications of the 
sea in the interior of northern Africa, such as 
shells, rounded pebbles, incrustations of salt, salt 





| lakes and the like. 
city of Bogota, in the centre of New Grenada, | 


It is rather confirmatory of the theory of these 
ancient philosophers, that the depth of water at 


| the narrowest part of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
| as ascertained by recent soundings, is only nine 


hundred feet, whereas the waters deepen quite 
rapidly on each side to six thousand feet or more. 
The Mediterranean itself is very deep; sound- 





The question has often been raised where the 
surplus waters of this sea go to; for the volume 
of water poured into it by the rivers of Europe, 
Asia and Africa is enormous, and the annual 
fall of rain is equal to seventeen inches depth 
upon its area. The current at the Straits of 
Gibraltar is inward invariably, and at the rate of 
about three miles per hour at the narrowest 
point. There is probably an under current out- 
ward, as the lower water is of greater specific 
gravity than the ocean, and the flowing in of 
the upper current would drive the heavier water 
out below. But as the depth of the strait at the 
shoalest part is only 900 feet, and the sea is 
greatly deeper, the mystery of no salt depositing 
at the bottom still remains unaccounted for. 
The surface evaporation is doubtless very great 
in that warm climate, but this takes the water 
and leaves the salt. There is another potent 
element, however, at work in this great sea, and 
that is volcanic action, which is in constant op- 
eration in the Lipari Islands, and has ever been 
even since the earliest historic times; also at 
Etna and Vesuvius, and generally beneath all 
the eastern shores of that sea, which have been 
agitated by earthquakes with chronic regularity. 
What these forces may have to do with absorb- 
ing the superabundant salt of the Mediterranean, 
our readers will have to await the progress of 
science to determine. 

THE ORIGIN OF RED HERRINGS. 

Thomas Nash (1599) tells a story of the origin 
of red herrings, nearly as good as Charles Lamb’s 
origin of roast pig. According to Nash, centu- 
ries ago, a fisherman of “ Cerdicke Sanders” 
having taken more herrings than he could well 
dispose of, hung them up in the peak of his hut 
or shed. “The weather was colde,” says our 
quaint author, “and good fires hee kept (as fish- 
ermen, whatever hardnesse soever they endure 
at sea, will make all smoke, but they will make 
amends for it when they come to land), and 
what with his fiering and smoking, or smokey 
fiering, in that his narrow lobby, his herrings, 
which were as white as whalebone when he hung 
them up, nowe lookt as red as a lobster. It was 
four or five dayes before either hee or his wife 
espide it ; and when they espide it, they fell down 
on their knees and blessed themselves, and cride, 
‘A miracle! a miracle!’ And with their pro- 
claiming it among their neighbors they could not 
be content, but to court the fisherman would, 
and present it to the king, then lying at Bur- 
rough castle, two miles off.” What the king 
said, we are not informed, but herrings have ever 
been considered “ a dainty dish to set before the 
king.” His immaculate majesty, George LV. 
(Georgius Quart-us) was very fond of them, es- 
pecially after his noctes cenaque. Indeed, a her- 
ring may be called Yarmouth bacon, just as 
codfish is styled Marblehead cheese. 








ENGLAND AND France.—The project for a 
submarine tunnel between France and England 
has been submitted to an official commission 
named by the Minister of Public Works. That 
tunnel, we venture to say, will never be built, 
Johnny Bull and Jean Crapeau are near neigh- 
bors enough already. They have shaken hands, 
to be sure, but they cannot overcome their mu- 
tual animosity, and the recent tone of the French 
troops in their addresses to the emperor, has not 
by any means tended to mollify old ill-feelings. 
They are quarrelling now, they may come to 
fisticuffs, by-and-by. 

_ + occa >—__—_—_—__— 

Five Cents!—Take home to your family 
Ballou’s Pictorial, the cheapest and best illus- 
trated journal of the day. Since the price has 
been reduced, the circulation has nearly doubled 
in New England, and in one or two of the west- 
ern cities it has trebled. Ballou’s Pictorial, un- 
like the imitations of it which have sprung up, 
is not lumbered with advertisements, nor stale, 
vulgar pictures—it is fresh and original. 





Men and Women.—The terms, man and 
woman, in their proper and full import, convey, 
far more than those of gentleman and lady. A 
true man and a true woman will be gentlemanly 
and ladylike, and a greatdeal more. There are 
men, and there are so-styled gentlemen, who 
have little or nothing manly about them. 

+*2coo + 

A uumaN Beer-Butt.—A witness in a New 
York court lately testified that he had drunk 
forty-two gallous of lager beer in less than twenty 
minutes, without being intoxicated. We should 
think such habits would bring a man to his bier 
at last. 








Tue Weatner.—We have had some glimpses 
of lovely spring even in this stormy month ; and 


“The maids of the metropolis 
Have robed their snowy arms, 
nd Beacon Street and Tremont Street 
Are sunny with their charms.” 


A ruyxy Bor.--“ Dick, how is it you are al- 
ways possessed of such a store of fun? Where do 
you get it?” “TI manufacture it. I can make it 
out of nothing. For instance, I could make fun 
of you, but for friendship’s sake.” 








Tue Reason wur.—“ Please, sir, I don’t 
think Mr. Dosim takes his physic reg’lar,” said 
a doctor’s boy to his employer. “‘Why so?” 
“’Cause vy, he’s getting vell so precious fast !”’ 





Ceremony.—Ceremony was always the com- 
panion of weak minds; it is a plant that will 
never grow in a strong soil, 
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THE FRENCH CLAIMS. 

The subject of paying the so-called French 

claims being now before the Congress of the 

United States, and with some prospect that 

it will be decided favorably to the claimants 

a brief explanation of the q may prove 

of interest to our readers, generally, while those 

of them who are proprietors in those claims wil! 

doubtless be glad to learn the state of the case 

These claims are based upon spoliations com 

mitted upon the property of citizens of the United 
States by the French government, during the 
war of 1793, between France and England 

Millions of property belonging to American 
merchants engaged in commerce, fell a prey t 

the ravages of France during this war, for th: 

loss of which the owners had a fair claim upor 

the government of France, and a right to have 
that claim enforced, by our government. The 
claim was duly presented by the authorities 0! 
the United States and admitted by France 

That power at the same time presented larg 

claims on the part of its citizens for losses in 

curred in consequence of the failure of our gov 

ernment to comply with treaty stipulations ex- 
isting between the United States and France 
These French claims were admitted by the 
American authorities, and by subsequent con 
vention between the two powers, our govern- 
ment released its claim upon France for the val- 
uable consideration of a relinquishment on the 
part of France of the treaty stipulation unde: 
which the United States was held, and a releas 
of the claims arising under that stipulation, In 
other words, the United States appropriated the 
d ds of our h upon France, to pas 
off the claims against our government. 

The American claimants for these Frenc!) 
spoliations therefore look to the United States 
government to pay them for their losses, the 
government having got the value thereof as an 
offset against the amount which it owed to 
France. This is the origin of the demand against 
the United States, known as “The claim fo: 
French Spoliations, prior to 1800.” That de 
mand has been pressed upon the attention o 
Congress from time to time, ever since the 
French treaty of 1800, either by the owner 
thereof or their heirs or other legal representa 
tives, but hitherto without success. The claim: 
have never been successfully disputed on th: 
score of justice, but have usually been opposes 
upon the ground that they were not valid claim 
against France. In reply, it has been argue 
that government admitted their validity when i: 
presented them as an offset against its own ob!) 
gations to France, and that power admitted : 
when it consented to receive their relinquis! 
ment as an offset for its own demands. ‘Th: 
great amount of the claims, the poverty of ou: 
government, the decease of many of the origina! 
claimants, the purchase of the claims by spect 
lators, and various other frivolous objections « ' 
that kind, have also been urged from time ' 
time, as motives for refusing to pay them. Bu: 
the d d is ever renewed, and ever must be 
in the nature of things, until the governmen: 
answers it in a sa! manner. 

Sometimes a bill has passed one branch «- 
Congress, and sometimes the other, for the sa: 
isfaction of these claims, and sometimes bot! 
but has been vetoed by the president. The la» 
case of this kind took place during the adminir 
tration of President Pierce. At the presentse 
sion of Congress a bill has been reported in th 
Senate for the adjustment of these claims, an: 
the appropriation of five millions of dollars :: 
treasury notes, for their settlement. This bi 
will probably pass both houses, and should it d: 
80, it will be likely to meet the approval of Pre: 
ident Buchanan, as his views are known to | 
fayagable to the justice of the claims, and th 











conclusion we will submit the opinion of Jam 
Madison, then Secretary of State, who in « 
official communication, dated Feb, 6, 1804, fo 


France and the United States, used the followin 
decisive language upon the subject : 

“The claims from which France was releas: 
were admitted by France, and the release w 
for a valuable consideration in a correspondi: 
release of the United States for certain claims « 
them.” 





Canistian Cuarity.—The Young Mer 
Christian Association of Pittsburg (a socie: 
which does good without talking about it), hy 
already distributed 23,000 bushels of coal to 1) 
poor of the city, without any reference to se 
class or nation. It supplied, in one day, for: 
families with fuel to keep them comfortable 
month. Nearly five thousand persons have be: 
kept comfortable during the winter through ¢\ 
efforts of this society. 

— -—oe + 

Great News.—Santa Anna dislikes ti: 
Americans, he says, Shouldn't wonder—he hi 
two great causes for disliking them—first beca: 
the Texans spared his life at San Jacinto ; » 
ondly because we whipped him so handsom: 
in the Mexican war. There are minds wh 
never forgive favors or injuries—Santa Anna 
one of them. 








oor + 





A rasnioxasLe Fact.—It is a singular f 
that since the attempted introduction of 
Bloomer dress, the skirts of the ladies have 
creased in width and length—showing eviden 
the unpopularity of the invention on the part 
the women of the country. 








—@ Deo 
Aicantuves Taees.—These beautifal trees » 
undergoing a process of extermination in N 
York. Although their foliage is fine, they e: 
and unhealthy odors; so the Gotha 

ites politely are them to make way for others 
Tax Parx Repivives.—There is talk of ¢ 
ting up a new theatre in New York, tw be cal! 
the Park, in commemoration of that associat 
with so many interesting theatrical reminiscenr 

















a +222 
Anttumeticat.—A mathematician has 
covered that an infallible method for prodar 

division in families is to multiply jealousies. 








obligation of government to satisfy them. | | 
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THE FRENCH CLAIMS. 

The subject of paying the so-called French 
claims being now before the Congress of the 
United States, and with some prospect that 
it will be decided favorably to the claimants, 
a brief explanation of the question may prove 
of interest to our readers, generally, while those 
of them who are proprietors in those claims will 
doubtless be glad to learn the state of the case. 
These claims are based upon spoliations com- 
mitted upon the property of citizens of the United 
States by the French government, during the 
war of 1793, between France and England. 
Millions of property belonging to American 
merchants engaged in commerce, fell a prey to 
the ravages of France during this war, for the 
loss of which the owners had a fair claim upon 
the government of France, and a right to have 
that claim enforced, by our government. The 
claim was duly presented by the authorities of 
the United States and admitted by France. 
That power at the same time presented large 
claims on the part of its citizens for losses in- 
curred in consequence of the failure of our gov- 
ernment to comply with treaty stipulations ex- 
isting between the United States and France. 
These French claims were admitted by the 
American authorities, and by subsequent con- 
vention between the two powers, our govern- 
ment released its claim upon France for the val- 
uable consideration of a relinquishment on the 

of France of the treaty stipulation under 
which the United States was held, and a release 
of the claims arising under that stipulati In 





THE GREED OF GOLD. 

In one of his vigorous essays, Mr. A. B. Meek, 
one of the most promising of our Southern 
writers, speaks forcibly of the sacrifice of the 
higher intellectual powers to the prevalent pas- 
sion for wealth in this country. ‘ This inordinate 
passion,” says Mr. Meek, “is like the lean kine 
of the d ing h, swallowing up every 
better purpose. It gives its hue and impress to 
every phase and feature of life. The parent, in 
the education of his child, must have him taught 
only those things which will be of practical value ! 
Education itself is curbed, and fashioned by their 
influence. After delving in a miserable way, for 
a few years, over the primary branches of in- 
struction, the hopeftl youth, now that he is 
bearded and built up like his father, assumes the 
full stature of an educated man, with just knowl- 
edge enough to addle his brain, and engender a 
spirit of ignorant vanity—self-chuckling and 
deaf—which besets and debases his whole moral 
nature.” * * * “ He atonce launches out into 
all the petty plans and speculations of the ‘ good 
old way in which his fathers went.’ He loses all 
remembrance of the Pierian fountain, if ever he 
had knelt at its moss-covered curb-stone, and re- 
members the beautiful days of his youth, only as 
so much time squandered in idle pursuits, and 
under tyrannical task-masters. This is the char- 
acter of the greater portion of our youth; and 
verily it may be said few of them are likely to 
die of that disease which Festus thought had 
affected Paul. The nobler race of the olden 








other words, the United States appropriated the 
demands of our merchants upon France, to pay 
off the claims against our government. 

The American claimants for these French 
spoliations therefore look to the United States 
government to pay them for their losses, the 
government having got the value thereof as an 
offset against the amount which it owed to 
France. This is the origin of the demand against 
the United States, known as “The claim for 
French Spoliations, prior to 1800.” That de- 
mand has been pressed upon the attention of 
Congress from time to time, ever since the 
French treaty of 1800, either by the owners 
thereof or their heirs or other legal representa- 
tives, but hitherto without success. The claims 
have never been successfully disputed on the 
score of justice, but have usually been opposed 
upon the ground that they were not valid claims 
against France. In reply, it has been argued 
that government admitted their validity when it 
presented them as an offset against its own obli- 
gations to France, and that power admitted it 
when it consented to receive their relinquish- 
ment as an offset for its own demands. ‘he 
great amount of the claims, the poverty of our 
government, the decease of many of the original 

lai , the purchase of the claims by specu- 
lators, and various other frivolous objections of 
that kind, have also been urged from time to 
time, as motives for refusing to pay them. But 
the d d is ever d, and ever must be, 
in the nature of things, until the government 

itina 'y manner. 

Sometimes a bill has passed one branch of 
Congress, and the other, for the sat- 
isfaction of these claims, and sometimes both, 
but has been vetoed by the president. The last 
case of this kind took place during the adminis- 
tration of President Pierce. At the presentses- 
sion of Congress a bill has been reported in the 
Senate for the adjustment of these claims, and 
the appropriation of five millions of dollars in 
treasury notes, for their settlement. This bill 
will probably pass both houses, and should it do 
80, it will be likely to meet the approval of Pres- 
ident Buchanan, as his views are known to be 
fayayable to the justice of the claims, and the 
obligation of government to satisfy them. In 
conclusion we will submit the opinion of James 
Madison, then S y of State, who in an 
official communication, dated Feb. 6, 1804, four 
years after the convention of 1800, between 
France and the United States, used the following 
decisive language upon the subject: 

















“ The claims from which France was released 
were admitted by France, and the release was 
for a valuable consideration in a corresponding 
release of the United States for certain claims on 
them.” 





CuristiAan Cuarity.—The Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Pittsburg (a society 
which does good without talking about it), has 
already distributed 23,000 bushels of coal to the 
poor of the city, without any reference to sect, 
class or nation. It supplied, in one day, forty 
families with fuel to keep them comfortable a 
month. Nearly five thousand persons have been 
kept comfortable during the winter through the 
efforts of this society. 





Great News.—Santa Anna dislikes the 
Americans, he says. Shouldn’t wonder—he has 
two great causes for disliking them—first because 
the Texans spared his life at San Jacinto ; sec- 
‘ondly because we whipped him so handsomely 
in the Mexican war. There are minds which 
never forgive favors or injuries—Santa Anna is 
one of them. 





A FASHIONABLE Fact.—It is a singular fact 
that since the attempted introduction of the 
Bloomer dress, the skirts of the ladies have in- 
creased in width and length—showing evidently 
the unpopularity of the invention on the part of 
the women of the country. 





ArLantuus Trees.—These beautiful trees are 
undergoing a process of extermination in New 
York. Although their foliage is fine, they emit 

and unhealthy odors ; so the Gotham- 
ites politely are them to make way for others. 








Tue Park Reprvivvus.—There is talk of get- 
ting up a new theatre in New York, to be called 
the Park, in commemoration of that associated 
with so many i ing theatrical 








ARITHMETICAL.—A mathematician has dis- 
covered that an infallible method for producing 
division in families is to multiply jealousies. 








holars has never existed in our land. We 
know nothing of that generous order of intellec- 
tual Palestree, who from youth to manhood, from 
manhood to age, with an enthusiasm as deep as 
woman’s love, drank of the golden waters of 
philosophy in the groves of Academe, or, in a 
later age, bent with a fever at the heart, and a 
flush upon the pallid cheek over dingy scrolls in 
the midnight quiet of some German university !” 





WITCHCRAFT IN NEW ENGLAND. 

There is one case in the New Haven records 
which is very curious: The body of a poor wo- 
man, accused of witchcraft, tried and executed, 
was ordered to be examined by a jury of women 
to find the “ witch-mark,” the seal of the “@ev- 
il’s own.” One of the female jurors, a woman 
of sense, was an unbeliever in the whole matter. 
On examining the body, this lady declared that 
“ the poor woman was no more of a witch than 
she was.” Fatal declaration! Her associate 
jurors discovered the deadly sign, and their 
unbelieving assoeiate was forthwith arrested as a 
witch herself, and was condemned on what was 
held to be her own confession—her guilt being 
reasoned out by the following process of logic: 

1. She had declared that the woman whose 
body she had examined, was no more of a witch 
than she was herself. 

2. The other women jurors discovered the 
witch-mark. : 

3. The woman, upon: whose hydy the mark 
was found, was a witch, of cours , 

4. So also was their fellow-ju.er, who had 
‘virtually confessed as much by the exclamation 
already cited. 

What an affecting proof of the imbecility of 
the human mind, after all its boastings, is sup- 
plied by facts like these ! 

INCREDIBLE FEAT ON THE TIGHT ROPE. 

On St. Mark’s day in Venice, in February, 
1680, Malcolm tells us, in his “ Manners of Eu- 
rope,” that a person adorned in a tinsel riding- 
habit, having a gilt helmet upon his head, and 
holding in his right hand a lance, in his left a 
helmet made of a thin piece of plate gilded, and 
sitting upon a white horse, with a swift pace am- 
bled up a rope six hundred feet long, fastened 
from the quay to the top of St. Mark’s tower. 
When he had arrived half way, his tinsel coat 
fell off, and he made a stand ; and stooping his 
lance submissively, saluted the doge sitting in 
the palace, and flourished the banner three times 
over his head. Then, resuming his former 
speed, he went on, and, with his horse, entered 
the tower where the bell hangs; and presently 
returning on foot, he climbed up to the highest 
pinnacle of the tower, where, sitting on the 
golden angél, he flourished his banner again 
several times. This performed, he descended 
to the bell-tower, and there, taking horse, rode 
down again to the bottom in the same manner as 
he had ascended. 





A orvEeL Coox.—Louis XVI. had a cook 
famous for his dish of eels. He cooked them 
thus: “Take one or two live eels; throw them 
into the fire. As they are twisting about on all 
sides, lay hold of them with a towel in your 
hand, and skin them from head to tail. This 
method is decidedly the best, as it is the means 
of drawing out all the oil which is unpalatable.” 








Cuniosities.—Dr. Dryasdust has donated 
the following curiosities to Mr. Kimball’s mu- 
seum: The key to the pantry of the “castle in 
the air ;” a piece of embroidery executed by the 
“ Sphinx of Egypt” with “‘ Cleopatra’s needle,” 
and a knob from a “consular bureau.” 





Punyine 1x Latin.—The ridiculous muss 
that is made, as to who was Lola Montez’s pa, is 
a curious verification of her genealogy, as _writ- 
ten in prophetic Latin: “ Parturiunt Montez, 
nascitur ridiculus mus.” 





A coop Morro.—Shelley was very fond of 
quoting the passage from Godwin’s St. Leon; 
“There is nothing which the human mind can 
conceive, which it may not execute.” 





Cuar.—This word is stated to be derived 
from the gipsey word chabo or chavo, a boy, or a 
young lad ; the feminine form, chabr, is used for 
a girl. 





A Costrapiction 1x Termus.—The Lon- 
don Times says: “Let us see how the truth lies, 


in regard to facts.” 








Trartax Provers.—At an open house, or 
chest, a righteous man may sin ; avoid temptation. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Lola Montez was quite severe, in a recent lec- 
ture, on the strong-minded women of our day. 

A foolish friend is of greater injury to a man 
than an insinuating, crafty enemy. 

The French Republicans of New York had a 
dinner, lately, and Orsini and Pierri were toasted. 

You cannot do two things well at once; you 
can’t carry two melons under one arm. 

It is said that the empress Eugenie fully ex- 
pects to be assassinated before,long. 

There are more invisible than visible things—a 
fact which should teach us modesty in knowledge. 

The Philadelphia bench has met with a severe 
loss in the recent death of Judge Kane. 

Experience is the best teacher, but charges ex- 
orbitantly high for instruction. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Williams, a missionary, died 
lately at Mosul, of dysentery. 

He who fears God does not fear man; the 
most pious men make the best soldiers. 

General Andrews’s election to the post of major 
general pleases our military greatly. 

Power is apt to intoxicate even mighty hearts, 
and is the touchstone of true greatness. 

Punch speaks of an old lady who persists in 
calling the Mormon leader Mr. Bigamy Young. 

Most men, if not all men, know what they 
hate, but few men know what they love. 

Cousins, arrested for murdering his nephew, 
hung himself in Canada while in custody. 

A wise man knows his own ignorance, but a 
fool fancies he has nothing to learn. 

Mrs. Barrow has an excellent company at the 
Howard Atheneum, and is bound to succeed. 

The virtue which parleys is sure to surrender ; 
moral strength gives a negative at once. 

If you want fine pear-trees to set out this spring, 
send to George Wilson, Malden, Mass., for them. 

No argument can be drawn from the abuse of 
a thing against its use. ar 6 

They who cross the sea, change their sky, not 
their affections. ‘ 

Doubly grateful is a needed favor, if prof- 
fered spontaneously. . 

Those who lend a willing ear to slander, are as 
bad as or even worse than the slanderers. 

We should make a serious study of past 
times, and not a pastime of serious study. 

Merit and fortune seldom meet in the same 
person in this probationary world. 





BAGGING A RIVAL. 

Two gentlemen, one a Spaniard, and the 
other a German, who were recommended, by 
their birth and services, to the emperor Maxi- 
milian II., both courted his daughter, the fair 
Helene Scharfequinn, in marriage. ‘This prince, 
after a long delay, one day igformed them that, 
esteeming them equally, and not being able to 
+ bestow a preference, he shou™| leave it to the 
force ‘and address of the to r to decide the 
question. He did not mpl) ‘pwever, to risk 
the loss of one or the othe: jerhaps of both. 





to the bag, should obtain the 
ter. This singular contest between the two gen- 
tlemen took place in the face of tle whole ceurt. 
The contest lasted for more than an hour. 
At length the Spaniard yielded, and the Ger- 
man, Ehberhard, Baron de Talbert, having 
planted his rival in the bag, took it upon his 
back, and very gallantly laid it at the feet of his 
mistress, whom he espoused the next day. 

Such is the story, as gravely told by M. de St. 
Foix. It is impossible to say what the feelings 
of a successful combatant in a duel may be, on 
his having passed a small sword through the 
body, ora “ bullet through the thorax” of his 
antagonist; but might he not feel quite as 
elated, and more consoled, on having put his 
adversary “into a bag?” 





JuvENILE Simpuicity. — “ There, now!” 
cried a little girl, while rummaging a drawer in 
a bureau; “there, now! gran’pa has gone to 
heaven without his spectacles. What will he 
do?’ And, shortly afterwards, when another 
aged relative was supposed to be sick urfto death, 
in the house, she came running to his bedside, 
with the glasses in her hand and an errand on 
her lips. “You goin’ to die?” “They tell me 
so.” ‘Goin’ to heaven?’ “I hope so.” 
“ Well, here are gran’pa’s spectacles; wont you 
take them to him ?” 





Tue Licur Fanrastics.—Cheap balls have 
been all the go in this city and the suburbs, this 
winter; and the Terpsichoreans bid fair to keep 
it up late into the spring. The recent introduc- 
tion of the “Lancers,” is a happy novelty in 
dancing-circles. These dances are difficult, but 
varied, spirited and graceful, and the music is 
fine. The “Lancers” will be danced every- 
where next season. 





Lapies’ Eyes.—In general, what a woman 
says with her eyes deserves more than 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The stal ir: or, the Mysteries of Venice,” a 
love tale of the Adriatic, translated and adapted from the 
French of Jules Lecompte, by Francis A. Durivacs. 

“The Burial of Chatterton,”” stanzas by Joun Ross 

** Catherine Petroff,” a Russian tale by H. C. BoarpMAn. 

‘“* A Reverie,” in-verse by Wittiz E. Papor. 

“The Peasant Maid of Vern,” « story of the Swiss Bor- 
bah Gipprves H. Battov. 
ie hich was chosen?” Scottish tale by E.tan ALICE 

ORIARTY. 


TY 
“Gloom,” a fragment in verse by James Faankun 
Fitts 


“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A lifelike picture of the celebrated tight-rope dancer, 
Marietta Zanfretta, as she appeared recently at the Bos- 
ton Theatre. 


View of Jedo, the Imperial City of Japan. 
Pictures of Egyptian Fellahs, representatives of the 
Coptic race. 


View of the Fountain at Amalfi. 

A Chinese Puppet Show. 

Bust of Napoleon III., from the authorized original. 

Delineations of Fencing Practice at the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland. 

A large whole page picture of the naval wonder of the 
age, the Leviathan of the deep. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

1G One copy of the FiaG, and one eopy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


At Birmingham, England, eight tons of wire 
per week are made into hooks and eyes. 

Signor Lablache, say his friends in Naples, 
left behind him 600,000 ducats, and in his house 
in Paris he had presents worth 60,000 ducats. 

Paris spends a million dollars a year in straw- 
berries, and another million in flowers. The 
culture of flowers for the Paris market occupies 
thirteen hundred acres. 

The Episcopal diocese of Calcutta is of enor- 
mous dimensions, its length being nearly 3000 
miles, its area 510,000 square miles, and its pop- 
ulation 91,500,000, or, including protected States, 
136,000,000. 

Feruk Khan, before his departure for Italy, 
managed to sell his villa in the Champs Biyses 
to the son of the late Queen of Oude, who in- 
tends to disport himself in Paris for the rest of 
his days. 

It is said that some difficulty has arisen be- 
tween the French government and the Swiss 
confederation on the subject of refugees. The 
Swiss are said not to be disposed to confine refu- 
gees in the interior 

It is said that religious animosity rages in 
some of Toclond with the most A lleled 
intensity. At Castlebar, both Catholic and 
Protestant soldiers go armed to their respective 
places of worship. 

The Moniteur publishes a circular by the new 
Minister of the Interior, stating that the empe- 
ror had called him to office, to execute attentive 
surveillance over revolutionists who plan against 
the life of the emperor. 

Queen Victoria has commissioned Mr. J. 
Phillips to paint a grand historical picture of the 
marriage of England and Prussia. The scene 
will be laid, at the queen’s own suggestion, in the 
chapel—a scene of unequalled brilliance, color 


and animation, and the picture will contain a 
series of illustrious pores, 
Wewdrops of GMisdom. 


Vice stings even in our pleasures; but virtue 
consoles even our pains. 

Good people will learn a lesson in any cir- 
cumstances—but is it the best lesson ? 

There is this paradox in pride—it makes some 
men ridiculous, but prevents others from becom- 
ing s0. 

The primary character of a man is especiall 
Phd <n i wikte; for then he phos n woud 
unconsciously. 


Pride, though it cannot prevent the holy af- 
fections of nature from being felt, may prevent 
them from being shown. 

Moral repugnance is as important as moral 
enthusiasm—two polar forces cannot be of un- 
equal strength. 

It is said no man ever did anything from a 
single motive. Low motives rush in, and pass 
themselves off for higher ones. 

There is no detraction worse than to over- 
praise a man, for if his worth prove short of what 
report doth speak of him, his own actions are 
ever giving the lie to his honor. 

It is a misfortune to see with excessive dis- 
tinctness, if our vision is very narrow. We un- 
dervalue those who have a wider range, but on 
whom hair-lines make less impression. 

It is pleasant to see the body a fit interpreter 
of the mind, even if the mind is not of the high- 
est. Some actors, perhaps, owe their fame less 
to rare conceptions than to a wonderfully obe- 
dient body. 

Bad luck is a man with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, and a pipe in his mouth, look- 
ing on to see how it will come out. Good luck 
is a man of pluck to meet difficulties, his sleeves 
rolled up, and working to make it come out 
right. 











Soker’s Wudget. 


It is the last air on the hurdy gurdy that gets 
the player’s head broken. 

Why is a dog’s tail like the heart of a tree? 
Because it is farthest from the bark. 

Tt is said that necessity knows no law. This 
accounts for people making such a virtue of 
necessity. 

How fleeting in the holidays is a leg of mut- 
ton! Still, a prelude of hard dumpling is an 








the words which escape from her lips ; therefore, 
should she remain silent, although you have just 
asked a most interesting question, perhaps you 
may find an answer in her eyes. 





A sap Name.—Mr. Theodore Sedgwick has 
nearly completed, at a cost of twelve thousand 
dollars, a beautiful residence on “‘ Gallows Hill,” 
Lenox. The name of the eminence ought de- 
cidedly to be changed. 





Beauty anp Martrimony.—The beautiful 
and wealthy Euphrasie Norttes, the much-loved 
and much-coveted Parisian beauty, has given her 
hand, heart and wealth to an Englishman of the 
name of Dixey. 





Very Map.—There is a woman in one of the 
lunatic asylums, near New York, who thinks the 
church folks aretrying to build a cathedral in 
her stomach. 





A Fact.—Brickmakers have become quite 
scarce, as not a laborer can be found, since the 
growth of temperance, who will undertake to 





wet his clay! 








to 


The lady who put her floor-cloth in the cradle 
and scrubbed the floor with her baby, has since 
joined the Mormons. 


A hunting Misery.—Doubting as to whether 
the hat —_ which your horse lighted in his last 
jump had a head in it or not. 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said a wife to her expiring 
husband, as he strove to utter a few parting 
words, “ don’t stop to talk.” 

Some landlords are in the habit of laying an 
extra fork across the plates of their delinquent 
boarders, as much as to say, “ Fork over.” 

Some one anxious to ascertain whether Kean 
was or was not a classical scholar, wrote to him 
for benefit tickets in Latin. ‘And how did he 
construe it?’ asked R., who heard the story. 
“ Into an insult,” was the reply. 

An old lady in Concord lighted her candle, 
and went out to a neighbor's house, where she 
staid several hours, and on returning found her 
room was dark. She immediately raised a re- 
port that her house had been broken into, for her 
candle was gone. 

One of Bishop Bloomfield’s latest bon mots 
was uttered during his last illness. He inquired 
what had been the subject of his two archdea- 
con’s charges, and was told that one was on the 
art of making sermons, and the other on church- 
yards. ‘“O, I see, said the bishop, “ composi- 
tion and decomposition!” 





Quill and Scissors. 

Among the rare and curious books and man- 
uscripts recently sold by auction in London, was 
a copy of Cicero de Senectute et Amicitia, 
printed by William Caxton, in 1481, which pro- 
duced the enormous price of $1325. It was for- 
merly the Merly copy, purchased at that sale for 
$1000, by the Marquis of Blandford, resold at 
White Rnights for $435, and afterwards in 
Trotter Brockett’s for $2400. 

How small is the diameter of the human 
throat, and how short its measure! Yet it will 
give the same note with the pipe of an organ 
eight feet in length! And the valve which covers 
it, and plays with electric swiftness (imitated by 
the reed ot the organ), is, as all know, a very 
little thing ; yet with the contractions and expan- 
sions of the throat, it will utter a'scale of seven- 
teen degrees ! 

According to the fullest report we have ever 
seen, there are 122 colleges in the United States, 
of which 113 are Protestant, and 9 are Roman 
Catholic. Of the Protestant colleges, 16 are 
controlled by the Baptists, 13 by Methodists, 8 
by the Episcopalians, some 11 by the Congrega- 
tionalists, 2 by the Unitarians, 1 by the Univer- 
salists, and the remainder by the various branches 
of the Presbyterians. 

‘The owners of property along a street in Syr- 
acuse, through which the rails of the Central 
Railroad are laid across the city, have gone into 
the courts to compel the company to remove the 
track from the street. Thirty-seven suits have 
been commenced by owners of lots, and many 
niore will follow in like course. 

Men in the olden time won glory by the steel 
that flashed in their hands, amid the smoke and 
din of battle. Men in the present day control 
nations, and win battles, by the steel they handle 
in the quiet of their libranes. The former was 
the sword of steel—the latter, the steel pen. 

Mr. John W. Farmer has spent $7000 in his 
free eating saloon, 47 Ludlow Street, New York, 
which has been opened six weeks to the poor, 
gratis, and expects to spend $5000 before he 
closes it. This is a remarkable affair. Mr. 
Farmer is not a rich man. 

A pamphlet is about to be published in Paris, 

in which it will be proved that the Emperor Na- 
woleon is descended from the royal line of 
France. The idea was first encouraged by Na- 
poleon L., and now, it is said, the pedigree has 
been very completely made out. 


Percival, the t and geologist, left a valu- 
able library, which Dr. J. L. Jenckes, his ad- 
mninistrator, proposes to put in possession of 
Wisconsin, if the legislature adopt the necessary 
steps. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Cin- 
cianati, recently, a jud it was dered 
against the Life and Trust Company for 
$459,293 50, in favor of Bell & Grant, bankers, 
of London. 

The Halifax Journal of Feb. 19, says that ow- 
ing to the insufficiency of the catch of fish last 
season, the fishermen of sbme parts of Nova 
Scotia are sadly in want of food. 

John M. Botts’s book of travels, including his 
adventures in the Sistine chapel at Rome, will, 
it is said, soon be published. He is reported to 
have made a large fortune by his tour. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says 
that there is no truthin the rumor that the Adri- 
atic, orany of the Collins steamers, have been 
sold, although they are for sale. 

The appropriation of the city of Lowell, for 
the expenses of the current year, amount to 
$162,000, being $20,000 more than last year. 

The Washington Republic says, since Jan. 1, 
1826, three thousand school houses have been 
built in the State of Illinois. 

Pierre Gentin, who was in the battle of New 
Qnileans, and afterwards fought several duels, 
died in New Orleans, recently. 

Ex-President Comonfort, of Mexico, is said to 
be the son of an English cotton manufacturer, 
who settled in Puebla. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon has been invested 
with the right of a seat at all the councils of the 
French emperor. 

It is believed that the first voyage of the Levi- 
athan will be to Portland, in connection with the 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

“‘ Never make sport of an editor, poor man!” 
said a father to his boy; ‘“‘ who knows what you 
may come to yet ?” 

The New York Ice Boat Company has $200 
a day for keeping the harbor open, and earns it 
easily this winter. 

Fears are entertained that McDonough’s leg- 
acy to New Orleans, Baltimore, etc., will be 
consumed by law expenses. a 

The fire-alarm telegraph system has been 
established at St. Louis. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Charles A. Barry 
to Miss Sophia A. Bugbee, of Calais, Me 

















’ ) Me. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John B. Lower to Miss Mar- 
garet McCarty, of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Rufus J. Kenny to Miss 8u- 
san D. Hosmer, of Lexington. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. David M. Hall to Miss Abby E. 
Manchester. 
ae Rev. Mr. Loring, Mr. Alden L. Drake to Miss Kllen 

By kev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Sylvester C. Fay to Miss Eliza 
B. Burnett, of South < 

y Rev. Mr. Chapin, Mr. Charles Bice to Miss Mary E. 


vis. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Theodore Parker, Mr. Charles E. 
Evans, of Boston, to Miss Martha W. 1. 
At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Driver, Mr. Henry Fitz to Miss 
Frances roy Stewart, of Boston. 
Salem, by Rev. Dr. Pecan Charles L. Leavitt, 
0} 


T. Pope. 

At Nelchertown, by Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. Henry A. 
Wright to Miss Sophia Howes. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Lacount, Mr. John 8. 
Frost to Miss Adeline E. Bayley. 

At Salisbury, by Rev. Mr. Scott, Mr. William F. Merrill 
to Miss Clarissa D. Jackman. 

At I'lymouth a Rey. Dr. Kendall, Mr. Isaac Howland 
to Miss Susan Nichols. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. Paul Mitchell 
to Miss Ellen Duckworth. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Coggshall, Capt. George 
Swain to Miss Henrietta Weeks. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Benjamin Lothrop, 24; Mrs. Sarah P. 
Faroham, 34; Mrs. Ann L. Wood, 48; Mrs Maria 
Fisher, 40; Mrs. Lucy Kobinson Fairbanks, 58; Mr. Enos 
Woodbury, 58; Mrs. Lydia Howe, 57; Widew Eliza At- 
kins, 64; Mr. Charies N. Parker, 32. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Catherine Oreutt, 79 

At Charlestown, Mrs Mary, wife of Mr. Henry A. Wil- 
Names 








At Canton, Mr. Henry McKendry, 28 

At Melrose, Mrs. Pamelia Woodward, 33. 

At Lynn, Mr. Benjamin K. Sanborn, 64; Mr. Benjamin 
A. Green, 84; Widow Mary Reynolds, 58 

At Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Symonds, 37; Widow Eliz- 
abeth Conner, 69; Mr. John W. Down 4. 

At Wenham, Widow Sally E. Conant, 32. 

At Milton, Mr. Eugene B. Whit: 2. 

At Lexington, Mre. Susan Wiley Harrington, oi; Mre 

Tufts 


‘At Newton Corner, Widow Sally Walker, 77 
At Newburyport, Mr. Moody Parson, 71 
Todd, 75; Mr. Kichard Palmer, Jr., 84. 


; Mr. Blias 


, Charles Drew, Eeq., 

At , Mr. in Battles. 

At Sutton, Miss oe Bibiey, 17; Mre. Abigail 
Russell, 87. 

At Greenfield, Mrs. Sarah Burr, 64; siso, six days after 
Mr. Timothy Burr. her husband, @. 

At Deerfield, Mr. Erastus Childs, 75. 

At West Cummington, Mr. John Parker, % 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Susannah Johnson, 78; Mrs. Betsey 
Barnes, 71 
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(Written for The o Fag of our Union.] 
DO YOU REMEMBER, JEANNYE? 


BY PERCIVAL. 





Do you remember, Jeannye, 
The school-house on the hill; 

The waving elms, the shady walk. 
And the music of the rill? 

The memories of those pleasant days, 
Full many a youth has known, 

That long has left those classic paths, 
And into manhood grown. 


That dear, sequestered spot, 

We called the “ Fairy Dell,” 
Round which the hand of nature 
Had thrown a witching spell, 
Where congenial spirits gathered, 

And daily learned to love 
The glorious works of nature, 
From the hand of God above. 


Do you remember, Jeannye, 
The principal so stern? 
Whose every action told us 
That now’s the time to learn; 
Who ever taught the precept, 
Improve the passing hour, 
And make each moment tell, 
For knowledge gained is power. 


But time has wrought a change, Jeannye, 
Dear friends have said good-by, 
And parted with a saddened heart, 
While tears bedimmed the eye; 
For many ne’er will meet again, 
In distant lands they roam, 
Seeking for gold on a foreign shore, 
Far from their early home. 


Those happy days have gone, 

We are battling on the tide, 
Ambition ever cheering on, 

As we swiftly downward glide. 
May honest principles be first 

On the banner we shall raise, 
For the honor of the loved ones, 

Who blessed our youthful days. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PETTINGILL’S TREASURE. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


DR 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


Ose thousand eight hundred and ever so 
much, and New Year’s morning at that! The 
bells are ringing, and the sleighs are flying, and 
glad, gay voices fill the air; while over all, the 
golden sunshine streams an uninterrupted bright- 
ness, as if old Sol was determined to celebrate a 
“happy New Year” on his own account. 

In an office not more than a thousand miles 
from Tremont Street, over a glowing fire of 
Cannel coal, sits our good Dr. Pettingill, the 
noble philanthropist, whose good deeds have 
long ago been registered as “home words” in 
the hearts of all who respect nobility of soul and 
generosity of spirit. You can see that his heart 
rejoices in the merriment so prominent about 
him, although he is no active participant of the 
festivity. 

He is a bachelor—is our good Dr. Pettingill— 
a bachelor of forty and odd years. You wouldn’t 
believe it, though, to see him—such a hale, 
hearty, noble-looking fellow as he is, and such a 
favorite with the ladies! His head is whitening, 
to be sure, but his heart is as warm and true as 
if those ominous words, “it might have been,” 
had never been engraved there. Heaven respect 
his secret, if secret there is! © 

He is one of those genial, social, hearty kind 
of men that we invariably think are, or ought to 
be, married. He would have made a home so 
happy, a wife so comfortable, little children so 
lovable, in his great love! Fortune makes some 
grand mistakes in matching and mismatching 
the human race, but never made she a greater 
one than when Dr. Pettingill was left beyond the 
pale of matrimony. He might have been think- 
ing of this—possibly he was—sitting there alone, 
over his comfortable fire, while everybody else 
were whirling away out of town, or off to some 
dearly loved home, in cosy couples. 

A little tap, scarcely louder than the whizzing 
of a fly, sounded upon his door, and a little 
form, meanly and scantily clad, responded to his 
hearty “come in.” Such a thin, wistful, little 
old face—such a pictuge of squalid wretchedness 
and want—such a compassion-moving, compas- 
sion-compelling object of abject misery as it was, 
that looked up into the doctor's face, as he sat 
there, over the radiant blaze of his Cannel coal 
fire! There was hunger in the great blue eyes, 
there was the pitiful wailing of poverty in the 
thin, cracked voice, there was patient endurance 
and hopeless, helpless misery in every lineament 
of that woe-worn, cadaverous face—and yet its 
possessor was a little child scarcely big enough 
to be entrusted alone upon the street, much less 
to be out upon such an errand of poverty and 
destitution. 

“A penny—only a penny!” pleaded the 
piping little voice, while its owner stood shiver- 
ingly at the door. 

Only a penny! The good doctor was begin- 
ning to wonder how everybody that needed as- 
sistance should know enough to run at once 
with their cares to him. Already he had re- 
ceived ten or twelve such visitors that morning, 
and,he was beginning to think it about time that 
some one else took a hand at the game. He 
knew how many there were to suffer, how few to 
relieve, still it was a wonder to him how all the 
poor people in Boston found him out. Good 
Dr. Pettingill! He had forgotten that his own 
kindly deeds had made his name a household 
word among those wretched beings whose wants 
he had so often supplied; he had forgotten that 
no suppliant for his bounty had ever been turned 
empty-handed away ; he had forgotten that the 
poor and the helpless were the only family who 
had demands upon his generous spirit; he had 
forgotten himself, almost, when the wailing, 
woful plaint again shattered the bright fabric of 
his dreams with “only a penny—jast one, for 
the love of heaven !” 

“Only a penny!” replied the good doctor; 
“only a penny! Why,do you think I am made 
of pennies, child? How many pennies do you 
suppose I have been asked for, this morning, 
already? You want a New Year’s gift, I sup- 


f3 pose; a stick of candy, or something of that 
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sort. A penny wouldn’t go far for anything 
else.” 

The doctor spoke and meant pleasantly; if 
there was a dash of fun about him, it was his 
way, and not intended by any means to wound 
the most sensitive temperament. Judge of his 
astonishment, then, when seeing his little visitor 
wiping tears—real tears—from her eyes, with the 
bottom of her dress, as she turned to depart! 
She was out of the door, and going down the 
steps, before he could sufficiently command him- 
self to check her. 

“Here—hold on! Where are you going? 
Who told you to go? Here you—you—girl !” 
he vociferated, at the top of his voice. 

But the girl did not pause. She walked 
quietly down the steps, and up the street, neither 
looking to the right or the left. 

“ Hold on, I say!” shouted the doctor, seizing 
his overcoat and hat, and slipping hastily into 
them. ‘ What the old boy—I didn’t say any- 
thing, I’m sure; and if I did, I didn’t mean 
anything. Confound—” And the doctor hur- 
ried after his little visitor as fast as his rather 
stout legs could carry him. 

He walked fast, but she walked faster; and 
while she was leading him this chase, he had 
time to observe the stately step, the regal turn of 
the head, and the evident gracefuiness of manner 
indulged in by the little beggar girl. Her dress, 
though poor and thin, was scrupulously neat; 
her hair, which fell down below her hood, hung 
in smooth, glossy curls; and her whole appear- 
ance indicated pride in the midst of poverty. 

On and on she went, and on and on went the 
doctor, following her, sometimes reflecting sor- 
rowfully upon the unthinking words which had 
fallen carelessly from his lips, sometimes laugh- 
ing to himself at the odd figure he must cut, in 
full chase after a beggar girl ! 

On and on they went, through streets which 
it was worth as much as a man’s life to cross. 
She could duck under the trucks and drays, 
while he was obliged to watch his time to cross 
the thronged thoroughfare. Once or twice he 
lost her, but soon discovered her again, when 
coming upon another street. 

On and on they went, through dark lanes and 
filthy alleys out into sunlit streets, and again 
into alleys whichseemed the more dismal for the 
contrast. In one of those dark alleys, he missed 
her. In vain he walked backward and forward, 
scrutinizing old tumble-down door-ways and 
peeping into dilapidated entries filled with that 
peculiar blessing of an Irishman’s home—chil- 
dren and pigs. She was not to be found. She 
must have darted into some one of those miser- 
able domicils, but which, he was at a loss to 
conjecture. 

There was no clew by which to find her; he 
did not remember her dress, orily that it was 
very poor and very neat; and as to the. sleek 
golden curls, why any child might have boasted 
that adornment. Witlt as much vexation jn hi 
heart as it was possiblé for Dr. Pettingill te 
he at length gave it up for a bad job—not, how- 
ever, with the best of Rumors towards himself. 
To add to his grievances, when he emerged from 
the dark lane, he found the sky had clouded up, 
and that already the little flufs of snow, premon- 
itory symptoms of a storm, were filling the at- 
mosphere with moisture. 

“ Like my fate!” he murmured. 
ment so bright, the next so dark.” 

The thought had hardly escaped his lips when 
for a brief, bright moment the sun parted the 
clouds and lay goldenly in his pathway. 

“A good omen!” he murmured ; and folding 
his cloak more closely around him, he hurried 
back to his office. 

It was past three o’clock, and his dinner hour 
was at two. 

“Patience will scold, any how,” he thought; 
“and it is hardly worth while to go home now. 
I'll feel a keener appetite formy supper.” And 
divesting himself of his traps, he sat down at his 
desk and commenced writing. 

The soft, sifting snow had given place to a 
real blustering storm. The sky was full of tem- 
pest, and the air of sleet. It was getting quite 
dusk when Dr. Pettingill rose from his desk and 
looked out upon the world of storm. The snow 
had been falling steadily all the afternoon, and 
now lay piled up in great heaps under the doors 
and windows, sifting in through all the crevices, 
and occasionally coming down in a soft, misty 
shower upon the head of the doctor, as he leaned 
it listlessly against the window-pane. 

He knew there was a nice, warm fire awaiting 
him, a few squares away, a cosy arm-chair, and 
a good, substantial supper. But—there was no 
loving wife there to meet him with words of 
welcome, after the long, lone day ; no little chil- 
dren to climb upon his knee and tangle their 
chubby fingers in his curling gray hair; no 
home loves, or home endearments, to tempt him 
out upon the drifted streets. He was thinking 
of these things, of the home, and of the storm 
and the tempest laying between him and it ; and 
thinking, too, of the inducement that might have 
been, before which the most blustering storm that 
ever was recorded would have paled in signifi- 
cance. Why, amid the comforts of his own 
home, did the wan, worn face and the bright, 
glittering curls of his morning visitor gleam up 
so palpably? Did his conscience accuse him ? 
Did he feel that he might have treated the little 
girl more delicately than he had done? He 
heaved a deep sigh and turned away for his 
overcoat. 

“I may as well make a beginning,” he mut- 
tered, as he folded it around him. 

He looked out upon the streets. Yet early as 
it was, they were nearly deserted. Here and 
there a houseless wanderer picked his slow steps 
along, or a fast young man bound to have his 
“time” out, bravely breasted both wind and 
storm. The doctor barred his office-window and 
was beginning to secure the door, when his keen 
eye detected the figure of a little girl toiling 
on slowly and painfully, as if every step would 
be her last. The wind whirling against her, 
blew her feeble steps backward, and the snow 
piled up higher and higher about her feet; yet 
she tottered on. 

“Tf it ehould be!” exclaimed Dr. Pettingill, 
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whose heart was touched by the sight. “O,, if it 


should be! A delicate child, like her, out in this 
pitiless storm !”” 

Suddenly a cry was borne along the breeze—a 
wild, wailing, human cry, rising high above the 
storm—and the little wanderer fell senseless to 
the pavement. The doctor sprang forward, 
lifting in his arms the light weight, and looking 
in the face white as the snow which was falling 
upon it. Yes, it was his morning visitor! it was 
the girl with the golden curls ! 

Hurriedly he carried her to the warmth—the 
snow tumbling in at the door after him—and 
making a bed by his fire, commenced chafing 
the little hands and frozen feet. His efforts were 
successful in so far that the girl opened her eyes 
and looked about her with a frightened stare. 

“T thought I was home,” she said, in a faint 
whisper. “ Where did you find me?” 

And the little lip began to quiver, as she saw 
the face she thought so heartless in the morning. 

“O, take me home—do take me home! 
What will papa think? What will he do with- 
out me? Poor, poor papa!” 

A great gush of tears relieved her, and rising, 
more like a little woman than the girl she was, 
she proceeded once more to arrange her worn 
and faded cloak. 

“ And who is your papa, little dear?” inquired 
the kind doctor, now really anxious to make 
amends for the thoughtlessness of the morning. 
“ Why did you leave me so suddenly, this morn- 
ing? What made you run away from me? 
Did I say anything to annoy you ?” 

“O,no—O,no! only I thought—I thought—” 

Again the quivering lip denied her the power 
of speech. 

“Papa sent me,” she said at last, mastering 
her tears. “ We all know you; that was why I 
came. Be sure it was our last chance, or 
papa—” 

Again the quivering lip denied her utterance. 

“And who is your papa, dear?” asked the 
doctor, pressing her tiny hand in his. “And 
why does he allow you to be out in the street on 
a night like this?” 

“O, don’t blame him! Poor papa! you don’t 
know him. I crept out by myself, when he was 
asleep ; I do it often. He would die, else, and I 
should be leftan orphan. It isa very dreadful 
thing to be an orphan, with nobody to love you, 
or care for you, or—” 

The brave little girl swallowed the great sob 
which was swelling up from her heart, and 
catching his hand, he allowed her to lead him 
out into the storm and night. 

“ You will go home’ with me! Perhaps you 
can do something to help papa, you are so 
clever !”” 

The doctor smiled at the innocence of the 
compliment, and Qrawing her within the shelter 
of his cloak, trottegsilently along until they ar- 
rived at a long, lane, leading from one of 
the principal they Rghfares. 
mely, the lane .was lonely, 
looked gore lonely 
covering. The doctor 
ing the scrupulous neatness 
of the room into which he was led, on their en- 
trance. An old #ish woman was waiting anx- 
iously at the dopr, when the party arrived. 

“He’s afther wakin’ and worryin’ this half 
hour for you, darlint,” she whispered, as they 
passed her in the passage. 

The little girl only waited long enough to give 
the doctor a seat before hurrying to the cur- 
tained bed just visible in another room. After a 
few moments’ conversation, she beckoned the 
doctor to approach, and whispering in his ear 
“papa wants to see you,” ran hastily out of the 
room. 

There was a start, a sudden flushing of the 
sick man’s face, and hands were clasped which 
had been clasped before under happier auspices. 

“You here? You? And in this destitution ? 
Why have you not sent for me?” asked Dr. 
Pettingill, in utter astonishment. “And that 
sweet child! such a place for her to be in! 
Great Heaven! what changes there are in this 
world.” 

Richard Hollis’s thin hand still lay in the 
warm clasp of the kind-hearted physician, and 
his sunken eyes rested sorrowfully upon his face. 

“We parted in anger you know, James; we 
parted in anger. You gave me good counsel, 
and I gave you hard words. If I had taken 
your advice, I should not have been here. 
Everything seems to have gone wrong with me. 
I started in business without any capital. Of 
course I failed! Then my poor Mary died, and 
then I—I—took to drink, James. I neglected 
my business, neglected my child, neglected all I 
should have attended to, and then, perhaps for- 
tunately, I was taken ill.” 

“O, Richard! But why didn’t you get em- 
ployment with some kindly disposed apne ? 
Surely you had friends!” 

“ Friends !” 

O, the world of bitterness in that one brief 
word—“ friends.”’ 

“Who would take me? Who would dare 
trust the dissipated merchant, broken by his 
own criminal folly? I might, perhaps, have got 
something to do, at first, but I was too proud; 
then, when I would, O, so willingly, have ac- 
cepted the poorest situation which would have 
kept the wolf from my fold, I could get nothing 
—not even sympathy.” 

“ But surely your wife’s relatives might—” 

“Not if I was starving!” exclaimed the sick 
man, starting up in the bed; “not if every hair 
on my head could be coined into so many lives, 
each one a misery, which a word from them 
could avert! not if Lula, my poor motherless 
girl, was dying, and a look from them would 
save her life!” 

Dr. Pettingill drew back, startled and aston- 
ished at such a picture of insane rage; and well 
he might, for the lurid eyes and the distorted 
face might have terrified a more determined man 
than himself. 

It was the last fit of frenzy ever allowed the 
sick man in this world. Exhausted with its 
force, he fell over on to the bed and lay speech- 
less and motionless for more than half an hour. 
And now the strong points of Lula’s character 
were brought out in a most forcible way. Her 
father was dying ; it was impossible to hide from 






her the truth. There was no loud and vehement 


crying, as might have been expected from a child 
like her. For a few moments she indulged in a 
quiet, heart-broken weeping, pitiful to see ; then, 
wiping away the tears, she called in the old 
Irish woman before alluded to, and climbing 
upon the bed, sat tearless and silent by the side 
of her father. 

I will not describe the long, long watch of that 
hapless night; suffice it that Dr. Pettingill sat 
by his old friend till his earth-sealed eyes were 
opened upon that “to-morrow” which, sooner or 
later, must come to us all, and that when he next 
sought his own domicil, he led by the hand the 
little waif which the strong wind of adversity had 
flung across his path. 

A very queer household was that of Dr. Pet- 
tingill; not very elegant, nor very showy, nor 
very anything, but substantial and homelike. 
His house was superintended by the widow of 
his only brother, who, together with a nephew of 
some fifteen years of age, were all the members 
of his family. A very hard, exacting woman, 
was Mrs. Pettingill, who, although only a sister- 
in-law, ruled the doctor with a rod of iron. Her 
will was the law of the household, against which 
there was no appeal; and although occasionally 
the doctor had endeavored to take the reins into 
his own hands, she was sure to re-possess them 
again. 

Her thin face grew darker and more porten- 
tous than ever, when the doctor entered her 
presence with his new charge. He explained 
the circumstances as well as he could, under the 
fire of her piercing eye—she never attempting 
to interrupt him. Back and forth, back and 
forth went the rockers of her chair, sending out 
a malicious creak with each turn, as an accom- 
paniment to the clouded brow and the com- 
pressed lip of its occupant. 

“‘ Have you done?” she condescended to ask, 
as the silence began to be oppressive. 

“Yes; Ihave no more to add than that I ex- 
pect she will be well dressed, well treated, and 
most especially cared for, till the novelty of her 
situation is past! Now I’ve done; what have 
you to say?” 

“ This, Dr. Pettingill : That if you expect me 
to interest myself in your charge, as you call 
her, you are mistaken. You needn’t expect, 
because I have been a martyr to your caprices, 
cared for your interests, and wasted the best 
years of my life in your service, that I am to be 
imposed upon now.” And faster went the rock- 
ers, and deeper grew the ominous frown. “ If 
she comes, I shall go; that’s positive! I’ll have 
no beggar’s brats growing up over my head, I 
can tell you—' 

“Now, Prudence Pettingill, bite your words 
short off, where they are! -Let me hear no more 
of this. You have ruled me and my house for 
the last ten years, because it did not interfere in 
my pleasures, and because it seemed to do you 
good. There ig no occasion for argument. The 


house is mine,#>-property is mine, ‘and I have a 
right to use ig fust as suits my purposes. It 
does suit my se to adopt this little girl, 
Lula Hollis. The house is large and conve- 


nient; but whenever it becomes too small to suit 
your convenience, you are at perfect liberty to 
seek some more expansive quarters. I am sorry 
you compel me to speak so plainly ; but as I do 
not wish ever again to have occasion to refer to 
the circumstance, my own security forces me to 
it. Come, Lula! I will show you your cham- 
ber, and send the servant to assist you. Don’t 
look so terrified! You are among friends ; and 
Mrs. Pettingill was only joking. See! she can 
hardly keep from laughing now (wicked Dr. 
Pettingill !), she is so tickled.” 

Taking Lula by the hand, and casting a 
roguish glance over his shoulder to his aston- 
ished sister-in-law, he left the room. 

Tickled! Yes, you could see it in the wonder- 
stricken face, in the paralyzed form sitting bolt 
upright where the shock of consternation had 
struck her. Could it be possible? Could that 
firm, determined man be the easy, pliable and 
most yielding Dr. Pettingill? She had lost the 
whip-hand, that was sure! Struggle ds she 
would, the reins were gone, to a dead certainty ! 
She might storm and rave and make everybody 
uncomfortable, herself included; but she would 
be none the less defeated. After the first par- 
oxysm of anger and dismay had passed, like a 
sensible woman as she afterwards proved her- 
self, she decided to give in with a good grace, 
believing that to be half the battle. 

“T surrender!” she said, with a merry smile, 
as the doctor peeped in, on his way down town. 

“ That’s right; I shall feel twice as comfort- 
able now about it. She’ll be a perfect little bless- 
ing to us, see if she don’t! And such a change 
from the dull, characterless life we have led for 
the past few years! O, Iam very thankful she 
was sent to me for protection! O, you'll see— 
you'll see! I wouldn’t take a gold mine for her 
now!” 

And that was the way in which Dr. Pettingill 
first found his treasure. 





Such a chattering, and packing of trunks, 
and confusion of leave takings, and rattling of 
carriages, and kissing “ good-bys,” mingled with 
occasional tears—April showers, to dissolve in 
the first sun-burst—as characterized the “ break- 
ing up” day of the Mystic Seminary, could be 
met with nowhere outside of the charmed circle 
of a young ladies’ academy. Pretty arms, 
wreathing together with willowy grace; bright 
lips lingering upon bright lips with most tanta- 
lizing fondness ; promises of eternal fidelity (the 
school-girl’s eternity) given and extorted with as 
much earnestness as if they were not doomed to 
be forgotten in the next novelty! , a rare day 
of excitement and anticipation is the “ breaking 
up” day of a young ladies’ academy! 


“Be sure to write every week!” “ Don’t fail 
to come and see me!” “Be sure and come 
back!’ “Remember your promise!” and hun- 


dreds of like exclamations, blended together in 
a confusion of sounds. 

Apart from the gay throng, two very beaatiful 
girls stood in earnest, excited conversation; the 
one, tall, grave and stately, with a certain 
hauteur of manner not calculated to enlist the 





willowy, graceful as a fawn, and quite as beauti- 
ful to look at. The latter seemed to be in the 
midst of some earnest argument, to which her 
companion listened with grave attention. 

“You are too proud, Agnes,” she whispered, 
in alowtone. “Ican’t understand it at all. If 
our situations were reversed, if it was I that was 
poor and you rich, I shonldn’t hesitate for a 
moment. And after all, come to the truth of the 
business, Tam no better off than you are. I 
have xothing of my own. I have only a rich 
uncle, who loves me dearly, and has no one else 
to spend his money on. I couldn’t make him 
happier than by taking you home with me to 
spend the vacation, because it would make me 
happy. Don’t you see?” 

“ Geneuns man!” 

“ Generous? O, yes! and good, good as he is 
generous! I couldn’t begin to tell you how 
good, and how noble, and how grand he is !” 

“And who keeps his house while you are 
away?” 

“O, he has a sister-in-law—Aunt Patience! 
Pipkin, I call her for a nickname. You'll like 
her!” 

“Of course. I suppose when your uncle dies, 
you will come in to his fortune ?” 

“Don’t! O, Agnes, how could you say that? 
Yon are not yourself, to-day. You are hard and 
sarcastic and unkind, even tome. There, now! 
there’s uncle’s carriage driving into the avenue, 
and you wont promise me. How do you do, 
Johnny ?” calling out of the window. “Now 
why wont you go?” 

“My mother expects me.” 

“ We'll send for her.” 

“Tl try and make you a visit during the 
summer. You know I must work hard with 
mind and brain. I haven’t your privileges.” 

“Poor agnes! So lovely as you are, too!” 

“Poor Agnes” curled her scornful lip, as if 
the compliment had been some intended insult. 
Her companion did not see it, however. The 
merry group had gathered around her, ‘ike so 
many honey-bees around a rose-bush; while 
kisses and good-bys followed her, till, jumping 
into the carriage and framing her glad, fresh, 
sunny face in the window, she drove out of the 
avenue and was soon lost to sight. 

One of the stateliest mansions in Beacon 
Street was blazing with light and welcome, when 
the carriage steps let out into the arms of Dr. 
Pettingill the lost lamb of his flock whose ab 
sence had taken the sunshine from his heart and 
his home. There was quite a struggle between 
the good doctor and his now amiable sister-in- 
law as to which should shower her with the most 
kisses. 

And could this be Lula Hollis ?—this gay, 
bright, bewitching creature the once sad, pale, 
miserable child, wandering alone on the snow- 
covered streets? Could this be the desolate lit- 
tle orphan girl that Dr. Pettingill’s charity 
adopted from the death-bed of her father ?—this 
beautiful creature, in the first blush of maiden-~ 
hood ?—this gay, glad butterfly, basking in the 
sunshine of such love as few persons know how 
to bestow? Fortune has strange freaks, but few 
so wild as this! 

Six years had passed over the heads of Dr. 
Pettingill and his beautiful charge since they 
were first introduced to the reader—years of 
pure, genuine happiness to Lula, of prosperity 
and contentment to Dr. Pettingill. Indeed, the 
kind doctor seemed to have taken a new lease of 
the years which had passed over his blameless 
life. Not a single wrinkle more had been added 
to his noble face—not a gray hair to his honored 
head. He was a man for all time, preserving 
into more than middle age the singleness of 
heart, the nobleness of nature, and the guileless 
purity of character which more properly belonged 
to the softer sex. He might have been a fresh- 
hearted boy, just beginning the alphabet of hu- 
man nature, instead of the mature man, with the 
weight of fifty years upon his head. 

His association with his protege had been of 
the most pleasing nature. He had brought her 
up to reverence him, without fearing ; to feel for 
him the love of adear friend and companion, in- 
stead of the dependence or reserve of a protector 
or guardian. 

Aunt Prudence would sometimes reason with 
her brother upon the lack of rule and discipline 
over the bright, gay girl; to which he would lis- 
ter cne moment, and the next open his arms to 
take in his pet, while she related some mischie- 
vous prank she had been playing, or tell of some 
escapade at school which it would not have been 
quite safe to trust to the ears of a less severe 
guardian. 

But there was a time coming when Lula’s 
step would grow stately, and her face grave, in 
the presence of her beloved friend. Before the 
violets had drooped in the summer sunshine, the 
doctor’s private carriage had whirled them all off 
to the sea-side. Be sure the pride of Lula was 
not allowed to suffer by comparison with any of 
the gay outfittings of the display-loving pleasure- 
seekers which crowded the breezy thoroughfare. 
Much was the curiosity, and many the surmises 
among the visitors, when this bright little lady 
dropped in among them like a fairy, as she was. 
In vain she was voted plebeian; in vain pro- 
nounced vulgar; in vain accused of want of 
style. There was more attraction to the male 
portion of the population in that round, rosy face, 
with its setting of soft moist curls, than in “the 
whole circle of faded, listless, elegant belles who 
congregated at the sea-shore. 

Lula Hollis read all the jealousy and discon- 
tent upon the faces of the fair aristocrats, but 
minded nothing. The more they tried to put 
her down, ine more determined was she to shine. 
Her society was courted, and even a nod was 
worth scrambling for among the hungry fortane- 
hunters—to say nothing of the evident admira 
tion of grave senators and elegant millionaires. 
Bouquets, bright as her own sweet eyes, and ar- 
ranged after the most approved rules of poetic 
inspiration, found most mysterious entrance to 
her cosy dressing-room. Little notes, redolent 
with perfume and poetry, were continually pour- 
ing in upon the wings of love’s messenger, the 
penny-post. Ardent attachments were swallowed 
with her tea, and frantic declarations taken in 
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All this was very new and very pleasant to the 
just emancipated school-girl, and gave to life a 
rosier tint even than it had previously worn. It 
was amusement to her,to watch the current of 
artificial life as it floated on at the crowded hotel 
where she made it her home. The handsomely 
dressed men and women pleased her, but even 
her love for excitement and admiration couldn’t 
win one thought away from the homage due to 
her dear Dr. Pettingill. At length a new meteor 
arose on the horizon of the fashionable world ; a 
young girl, stately and® beautiful as marble, and 
as purely cold. There was that about her so 
original, so proudly distant and reserved, as to 
challenge curiosity to its widest extent. She 
was tall and superbly formed. Her hair and 
eyes of the intensest black, her skin white and 
pure asa lily, save where a faint tint of rose 
color broke up through the cheeks and left its 
trace upon the regnant little lip. Various were 
the comments made upon the dress and bearing 
of the magnificent stranger. She held herself 
aloof from all society, took no part in the festivi- 
ties of the season, and by her very look and atti- 
tade seemed to say, ‘I have nothing in common 
with you, go your way and leave me to my 
solitude.” 

I need not tell you who know the world, that 
in no way else could she so soon have won over 
the thoughtless crowd to pity, sympathy and 
concern for her loneliness. Imagine the surprise 
of the exclusives who had themselves been 
repulsed by the haughty stranger, to see the 
meeting between herself and Lula Hollis ; sweet 
Lula Hollis, her face fiushed with exercise, her 
hair blown into little round rings all over her 
roguish head, and her cheeks dimpling with ex- 
citement and surprise. 

“Why, Agnes ! how superbly you have grown, 
T should hardly have known you! And so you 
are the proud, handsome stranger, that has be- 
witched all my old beaux. But come with me. 
Uncle is out on the balcony, you must know him.” 

Lula wreathed the slender waist in her simple 
girlish fashion, and led her from the room. A 
strange gleam shot from the stranger’s eyes, a 
singular expression crossed her face—an ex- 
pression boding no good thought for the little 
lady by her side, no angelic feeling for the meet- 
ing which was to ensue. Before they reached 
the balcony it was gone, and she stood before 
Dr. Pettingill and received his congratulations, 
the same grave, proud, regal woman that had be- 
wildered the crowd by her singularity. 

It would take columns to describe the incidents, 
the manceuvres, the specious plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting of the next four weeks. The intense 
pride, the disdainful hauteur, the contemptuous 
scorn of society depicted in the daily life of 
Agnes La Rue, was but a mask to cover duplicity 
and wickedness. She was the only child of a 
decayed French nobleman, born after her father, 
poor and proud, came to live in this country. 
Position, independ , inf , these had been 
the watchwords of his life. His daughter, schooled 
to this one purpose, shared to the extreme in this 
ignoble strife. She was envious of the distinc- 
tion which accident had bestowed upon her com- 
panion, jealous of the position in which she was 
placed, yet artfal and designing enough to keep 
the purposes of her life hidden in the recesses of 
her own heart. It was easy to dupe the affec- 
tionate girl who, sinless herself, dreamed of no 
sin in others; easy to impress upon her mind 
that some secret sorrow was brooding and dark- 
ening over her young life ; easy to enlist her warm 
sympathy, her generous, confiding love, and 
her simple, guileless heart in the misfortunes and 
woes of her friend ; and easy through her, to win 
over the generous-spirited man, in whom she had 
so sterling a protector. By degrees the influence 
acquired over Lula began to extend to Dr. Pet- 
tingill. He pitied the strong, proud spirit beat- 
ing its wings perpetually against the bars of 
poverty. He rather liked the dignity of charac- 
ter which so kept aloof from common association. 
Under these circumstances it was not hard for 
Agnes to wind her poisoned coils one by one 
around the unsuspecting man. 

She knew her cards and played them carefully. 
She adapted herself to his moods and pecu- 
liarities, deferred to his tastes and opinions, and 
showed her seeming gratitude for his kind con- 
sideration in a deferent, appealing way, singularly 
pleasing to a man of his years and small 
experiences. 

And Lula? The bloom was flitting from her 
cheek, and the shadows were coming back again 
to the soft blue eyes. Her voice was heard no 
more in merry laughter and gleeful singing, and 
even the step of Agnes herself could not have 
fallen graver upon the floor, than did that of 
poor Lula. 

Aunt Prudence looked grave and severe, but 
made no comment on the progress of affairs. 
By the aid of half-suppressed sighs, sentences 
begun and never ended, and the art and tact 
known only to such wicked, scheming women, 
Agnes contrived to impress Dr. Pettingill with the 
idea that Lula was treating her rudely. That 
was the climax of her pertidies. Poor Lula 
could not understand the nature of his half veiled 
remonstrances ; his coldness shocked her in the 
extreme ; attentions which she had been accus- 
tomed to receive were withdrawn, or bestowed 
sparingly ; the sweet intimacy which had existed 
for so many years was broken; the little conti- 
dences were repelled ; the pleasant, chatty hours 
she used to spend by his side refused to her ; she 
was, in heart at least, once more the helpless, 
hopeless, orphan outcast, with no friend on earth 
but her God! There was Aunt Patience! but 
what could her influence avail over that of the 
power now in possession ? 

And was Dr, Pettingill happy in this singular 
change? No, there were hours when this dark 
girl was by his side, weaving her Circe-like spells 
around his heart, filling his brain with her slum- 
brous music; hours in which he believed him- 
self thoroughly happy. How could he help 
believing in her sincerity? Had she not passed 
through the world careless and cold to other 
men?’ Was she not even now, in the very vor- 

tex of life and excitement, shutting herself away 
from the crowd of men who must have fallen 
victims to her charms, merely for the pleasure of 
his society? Dr. Pettingill had his weak point, 








and this homage was just the thing to feed it; 
but in spite of his infatuation, he was wary of its 
indulgence. No word had yet escaped his lips 
in favor of marriage, yet it was planned that 
Agnes should accompany him home and remain 
with his sister for a few months. 

The season at Newport had come to a close, 
the last day had arrived, carriages had been de- 
parting from morning till night, each loaded 
down with the jaded pleasure-seekers, and yet 
Dr. Pettingill had not ordered his. 

The night had closed in dark and dreary, and 
athin mist drove inward from the ocean. All 
the balconies except one were deserted. Oni that 
sat Lula Hollis, lonely and silent. It had been 
a favorite retreat of both hers and the doctor’s, 
and some of the happiest moments of her life had 
been passed there 0, the change that had 
darkened her young life since she first sat beneath 
its vine-covered shade. Lula had made a dis- 
covery, that filled her with shame and despair. 
She loved the dear, old friend of her youth, not 
with the love of a child, or a sister, but with a love 
that could have borne to live with him year after 
year, tending to his comforts, making him hap- 
pier for her existence, without the wish or thought 
of any other bond than that of involuntary affec- 
tion ; but a love that would wither her life away 
if its object took to his bosom any other wife. 
She was thinking of all these things, when a step 
which made her heart beat quickly, was heard 
approaching. What could have sent Dr. Pettin- 
gill out there on the balcony sacred to her mem- 
ory? Perhaps he too did not feel quite so com- 
fortable, or so satisfied with himself, as he might 
have done. Lula would have avoided him, but 
that was impossible. Her only way to escape 
was either past him, or in through a parlor, 
whose brilliant light was sure to betray the an- 
noying fact that both eyes and nose were redder 
than such well conducted members of society 
should be. The doctor saw her at once, and 
seated himself beside her. Truly the old time 
had come over him. The grandly beautiful 
woman who swayed him like a reed, was not by 
his side with her soft cooings ; and now that she 
was away, he could remember nothing but the 


years of his life a blessing, and who now was 
pining away in loneliness. He had scarcely 
taken her hand and seated himself beside her, 
when the parlor door opened, and from the win- 
dow near which they sat, a gentleman and lady 
in earnest conversation was observed to enter. 

Lula started, and would have left the balcony, 
but her companion held her firmly by the arm. 
Could that woman be Agnes La Rue? That 
face so full of anguish and determination, of con- 
viction and despair? Yes, Agnes La Rue with 
her mask off! She might have been dead for 
the trace of color there was in face or lip. No 
marble statue was ever whiter. The deadly eyes 
were distended and glistening, the forehead 
veined with swollen chords, yet with it all, no tre- 
mor was palpable on lip or form. She was 
speaking earnestly when they gptered, and still 
continued the conversation. 

“Tt cannot be, George,” she ff saying, “ it 
cannot be! This must be our eeting. You 
know Ihave lived for this. I must have position, 
station, riches. I was born forit; I have strug- 
gled, waited, schemed for it, and now it isin my 
grasp. I shall triumph at last! I shall look 
down upon those poor, imbecile wretches, with 
none of my beauty, and not half of my intellect, 
who have disdained me in my poverty! Ishall 
ride rough-shod over their heads. I shall reign 
aqueen, where they have shared divided hom- 
age! They shall feel my power; the poor, 
clinging, contemptible crowd! feel what it is to 
outrage the noble blood of a daughter of France ! 
What is love to the deep triumph of my great 
revenge ?” 

“ Agnes | ad . 

The voice which spoke the name was full of 
sorrow and reproach. 

“You bewilder me, Agnes. I never thought 
to discover such reprehensible feelings in your 
heart. I shall despise you if you forget yourself 
in this way.” 

“Not that—not that, George. You are all 
that I have ever loved ; all that kept one green 
spot in my dry and burning heart. Ilove you, 
but—I shall sell myself dearly. I shall go to 
the altar with a frozen heart, and that dotard, 
that old man who thinks he possesses the love of 
a young girl like me will gloat over his bargain. 
Let him. The day of reckoning will come—” 

“It has come!” broke in Dr. Pettingill, in a 
voice of thunder, as he entered the parlor, almost 
dragging Lula after him. Had a cannon-ball 
fallen at the feet of Agnes, she could not have 
been more astonished. “It has come! You 
played your cards well—pity you did not keep 
the run of the game to the end. You thought 
me a poor, biind, vain, ridiculous old fool, and 
you were not far out of your reckoning. You 
entranced me with your arts, blinded me by 
your devilish machinations, and but for this 
happy accident would have led me like a lamb 
to the slaughter.” 

“Better say like an old goat,” broke in Agnes, 
contemptuously, who now that she knew there 
was no retracing the lost step, deterinined to vent 
the full measure of her spleen on him. 

“Yes, old goat, or anything contemptible 
that you like. You can’t think more meanly of 
me than I do of myself. You can’t upbr&id me 
any more than I do myself. You can’t feel any 
more disgusted with me than I do with myself. 
You would oblige me if you would heap the bit- 
terest, the most contemptuous of epithets upon 
me. Call me fool, dotard, old fogy, numskull, 
anything ridiculous and disgusting.” 

“You are not worth it.” 

“O, uncle! O, Agnes! This is worse than 
all. ©, how could you when I believed you 
loved me so dearly! ©, where ean I look for 
trath, if you are false! And to think that it 

never has been, never, never, never, when I thought 
you so true. O, Agnes, O, uncle, do, do make 
itup! You didn’t mean it, Agnes, I know you 
didn’t, only you are so proud. Only say you 
didn’t ; only say you are sorry. Only say you 
will never do so again—” 

“Go down on my knees to that superannuated 








old calf, and be a good girl forever after. No I 


loving, lovable little girl who had made so many ! 


thank you, Lula. You are a very good child, 
and a very loving child, and I could almost be 
sorry for your sake, that Iam not of the same 
pattern ; but you know it takes all sorts of peo- 
ple to make up a world. Iam one of the odd 
ones.” 

The pallor upon her face, and the deadly fire 
in her eye, belied the heartless levity on her lip. 
Lula looked from one to the other for a moment, 
in stunned and helpless bewilderment, and then 
with a short cry, threw herself into her uncle’s 
arms. He drew her to his great heart, great for 
all his silly folly, and soothed her ashe would 
have done a grieved child. 

“Never mind, my pet, it is all for the best. 
You wont despise your old uncle because a wick- 
ed woman turned his brain for a few days. We 
will go home, my treasure, home; you, and I, 
and Aunt Patience; we will be happy again, 
happy as the day is long. We will have the 
roses back again in no time, and the laughter, 
and the dimples, and the springing step. O, we 
will be rarely happy yet, my treasure !” 

“ Sweet simplicity !’” sneered Agnes, still with 
the deathly pallor on her lip and brow. 

“We neither ask nor desire your sympathy. 
We know you incapable of any such godlike vir- 
tue. There is an apple growing in the Indies, 
fair, beautiful, and gorgeous to the sight; one 
touch of the hand and it is ashes! You under- 
stand the application. Come, Lula.” 





Lula would have lingered and sought once more 
to conciliate her old associate, but the frowning 
brow repelled her. It was long, however, before 
she forgot that flaming glance, that curling lip, 
and that expression of ineffable scorn which was 
on the proud face turned towards her when she 
left the room. A vision of almost unearthly 
beauty, voluptuous, exquisite in every outline, 
but overshadowed by a spirit of wrath and mor- 
tification, revenge and madness, which it was 
terrible to see. 

They never met again, and I venture to say 
no three happier persons ever lived than those 
occupying the carriage of Dr. Pettingill on the 
morning following the scene just recorded. Dr. 
Pettingill, heart whole and rejoicing in his escape, 
Aunt Prudence thanking Providence that the 
es :spade came before it was too late, and Lula 
cherishing her own deathless secret, and made 
happy by her old friends’ happiness. 

Three years have passed since then, three 
happy, golden years, and Lula isa wife and a 
mother. Iam not going to inflict you with her 
courtship, or tell you who is the husband and 
father. I was in Washington a few weeks ago, 
and at one of the most brilliant festivals of the 
season, an”elderly man, very stately and elegant 
in his appearance, escorting a most beautiful wo- 
man, was the theme of general conversation. 
She seemed not like one whose heart was very 
deeply in the brilliancy ofM#ae scene. Intellec- 
tual, high-born men pauses before her, honored 
if but to catch a passing } from those bright 
lips ; noble dames _brilli rith jewels sought 










her socitty and paid hy Somaye. Sine re- 
eeived the compliment ully end well, but 
there was a tiny crib with lace atid 
bloom, within the sound “wevening’s revelry, 
and the mother’s heart y to be beside it. 


At an early hour she bade,gieu to her hostess, 
and with her noble-looking, but rather old hus- 
band, sought her own apartments. A rosy, 
chubby babe, with her curly hair moist from 
slumber, lay quietly in its elegant crib. One 
little hand kept fast hold of a doll, its freshest 
plaything, the other was flung out upon the side 
of the cyib in dimpled carelessness. A shower of 
soft kisses, a fervent, holy, mother’s prayer rose 
on the wings of faith to heaven, and the graceful 
woman turned to depart. A pair of strong arms 
were about her, a great, honest heart beat against 
her own, and a warm kiss was pressed upon her 
brow. 

“ My treasure! my beautiful Lula.” It was 
Dr. Pettingill who spoke. ‘How can I be 
thankful enough, grateful enough to God that I 
escaped that fiend of a woman and married you ? 
It seems like a dream.” 

Lula placed her hand over his mouth. 

“ Let us forgive our enemies, and thank akind 
Providence that it is no worse. If we had never 
suffered, we should never so fully have appreci- 
ated our present happiness ; so you see ‘ whatever 
is is right.’” 

“Come, come, come,” broke in a familiar and 
agreeable voice, “ you’ll wake that young one up, 
sure as fun. If there is any thing I do dislike it 
is to see married people courting all the time.” 

It was Aunt Patience, a very little older, a 
vast deal more important (she was head nurse), 
and to use her own words, “ just as happy as the 
day is long.” 

Agnes La Rue never reached the goal of her 
ambition. She lives alone on the little annuity 
left by her father’s relatives, a discontented, 
querulous, miserable old maid. The young lover, 
disgusted with her reckless heartlessness, left her, 
and years after, married a pure and lovely 
woman, with whom he {is said to live as nearly 
happy as it is possible for human beings to be in 
this world. 

The moral, reader? I have not thought of 
that myself. Perhaps this, that we cannot sin 
with impunity, that crime brings its punishment, 
that virtue, and goodness, and truth, though 
sometimes overclouded by adversity, come out 
bright in the end; and so terminates the story of 
Dr. Perrixaiiy’s TREASURE. 

LITERARY MEN AND THEIR WIVES. 

TI do maintain that a wife, says Sara Coleridge, 
whether young or old, may pass her evenings 
most happily in the presence of her husband, oc- 
cupied herself, and conscious that he is still bet- 
ter occupied, though he may but speak with her 
and cast his eves upon her from time to time ; 
that such evenings may be looked forward to with 
great desire, and deeply regretted when they are 
passed away forever. Wieland, whose conjugal 
felicity has been almost as celebrated as himself, 
savs in a letter written after his wife’s death, 
that if he but knew she was in the room, or if at 
times she but stepped in and said a word or two, 
that was enough to gladden him. Some of the 
happiest and most loving couples are those who 








like Wieland and his wife, are both too fully em- 
ployed to spend the whole of every evening in 
| conversation.— Home Journal. 





CHARIVARI ON AMERICANS, 


The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Times furnishes the following in a recent letter : 
“This week the New York Times contains a 
whole page of murders and attempts at murder, 
and Charivari, professing to grow alarmed at this 
state of things, declares it his duty to tell his 
French fellow-citizens who may have emigration 
views, what an American is,in his native country. 
When the American rises in the morning his 
first movement is to fill his belt with revolvers, 
and start out into the street. There he walks 
until he encounters some one, when he com- 
mences firing, and, after despatching four or five 
fellow-citizens, he returns home with an a petite 
for his breakfast. This is his Stoughton Phters, 
his absinthe, necessary for a proper appreciation 
of his morning meal. After breakfast he goes to 
his busi , and during the course of 
the day, to kill four or five more, just to keep his 
hagd in. He comes home to dinner, and, after 
dinner, in order to pass the evening agree- 
ably and digest well his plum-pudding, he goes to 
the theatre, and if the play is bad, and there is 
no excitement he pulls out his pistols and com- 
mences firing into the boxes, on to the stage and 
into the orchestra. He starts home, stops on the 
way to eat some oysters, the garcon contraries 
him, he shoots him and leaves in an uneasy state 
of mind for fear he can’t sleep. To make sure 
of this latter point, he enters a private house, 
shoots the master and mistress, the children, the 
servants, the dogs, the cats, the canary birds, and 
then goes home with the feeling of a man who 
has earned his night’s rest.’” Don’t be surprised, 
after that, if you have a diminution of French 
emigration ! 








ICE. 


This product of Northern frosts has now become 
an absolute necessity of the great body of the 
people during all seasons of the year, yet the first 
in‘roduction of ice on an eastern ship caused 
quite as much excitement among the ancient 
inhabitants of this city, as though the vessel had 
brought the plague. The city authorities stirred 
in the matter, and with a zeal in behalf of the 
people, worhty the best of causes, proceeded to 
discharge the crystallized mass into the Missis- 
sippi. But we, their descendants, have learned 
that there is not only no evil but a positive good 
in the use of ice; its daily consumption goes 
steadily on, the winter as well as the summer 
months, not simply by, those frequenting public 
houses, but also by the members of private 
households. The failure of the ice crop would 
produce almost as much consternation in New 
Orleans as the recurrence of the potato rot. The 
bare contemplation of the failure of ice almost 
creates a shudder. What shall cool the burning 
brow of the fever patient if the ice fail? Whence 
will come the wintry flavor to the varied drinks 
that delight us in the summer time? It were a 
calamity we may R ay Boreas and all his icy 
train to prevent. —V. O. Picayune. 





FAIRY TALES. 


If we were required to choose a course of 
reading for a child, we would develop his imag- 
ination through fairy tales, as we would discipline 
his intellect through logic and mathematics, and 
his perceptive powers through the natural science. 
We would stock his library with the magic 
romances of the Wizard of the North, with 
Homer, Virgil and Xenophon, with Shakspeare, 
Irving and Hawthorne, and with fairy tales ad 
infinitum. It is a hopeful sign of the progress of 
the times that Hans Christian Andersen and 
others of that ilk have turned their attention to 
this kind of writing. e children will appreci- 
ate i¥in youth, 7 theirkeen enjoyment, and will 
repay it in after life refined taste and a cul- 
tured imagination. no one then, despise the 
Pixies’ 1ing or the elves’ dance on the = 
sward, or the strange, wild demons of the Hartz 

ins, or the enchanted geniithat people the 
luxurious eastern palaces. tus beware how 
we anger these good folk, else like Bottom the 
weaver, we may be furnished with fair, large ears, 
and a sleek, smooth head, and be left to munch 
our oats and dried peas, regardless of the honey- 
bags and nuts which Titania proffers us. A word 
to the wise is sufficient.—Educational Herald. 








THE LATEST MUMMIES. 


One ci d with the history 
of mummies has much puzzled the learned, viz., 
the latest period at which mummies were pre- 
pared in Egypt. Count Caylus thought no 
mummies were made after the conquest of 
Egypt by the Romans, which was about the time 
of Diodorus ; but in this he was quite mistaken, 
for Blumenbach has shown, and St. Augustine 
informs us, that so low down as his own times, 
in the early part of the fifth century, mummies 
were certainly made in Egypt. This being the 
case, there is no reason why these more recent 
ones may not have reached us, and the difference 
in their composition seems thus reasonably ac- 
counted for by the great discrepancy in the ages 
in which they were prepared. Thus some mum- 
mies have n found with long beards and 
hair reaching down below their knees; some 
have very sae | nails ; some have tutelary idols 
and figures of jasper put in their bodies ; some 
have a piece of gold placed under the tongue. 
Wilkinson says he found the mummies of the 
poorer classes wrapped round with a number of 

alm sticks and fastened together with string, 
ike a mat.— Topography of Egypt. 








TO EXTINGUISH FIRES. 

As soon as the fire-engine is ready to work, stir 
into the water eight pounds of pearlash, and add 
the same quantity as often as occasion requires, 
directing it against the timber, and not against 
the brickwork. Where time will admit, dissolve 
any quantity of pearlash in a vessel of water, and 
as it dissolves, mix a pailtul in the water in the 
the engine pretty often. Wood, steeped in a 
strong solution of “ phosph ofa ia and 
borate of soda,”’ becomes incombustible. If trees 
when cut down, the sap being exhausted, are 
thus treated, fires will be hardly possible. 








SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the s:z novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profite and 
quick sales : 

THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tat Youne Lion or 
Mocnt Hor. A romance of the Eastern World. The 
best story which the popular author has ever written. 
BY. occcsccccnccsccessecceces SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

DANCING STAR: or, Tue Sxvccier or tHe 
CHESAPRBAKE. A story of the sea and our own coast. 
A brilliant and stirring nautical tale from a favorite 
author. By..........- .....----3S. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or. Tue Licat-Krerzs or 
THE CHANNEL. This is a highly interesting story of sea 
and land adventure, fall of vivid and romantic incident. 
By. ..e+es sec ccccccesccecss SE LUVANUS COBB, Ja. 

E PIONEER: or, Tae Apventuzess oF THe Borper. 

A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By..... Dra. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tae Fortunes or 4 
Sotpize. A § of love and the low iatitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
BY. 0.0  coccccoviceseccdeces LIEUTENANC MURRAY. 

LANDO CHESTER: or, Taz Youxc Huxrer oF 
ot —A beautiful domestic. yet moet thrilling, 
tale of Virginiaju the colonial times of her history. 
By... .2.csesccecceecce-seeee SYLVANUS COBB, JB. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 


mail. 
>> For sale at all of the periodical depets. 
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Julienne Soup. 

This soup is entirely the hereditary property of France, 
and is supposed to be so called from the months of June 
and July, when all vegetables are in full season; and to 
make it in reality as originally made, a «mall quantity of 
every description of vegetables should be used, including 
lettuce, sorrel, and terragon ; however, some few sorts of 
vegetables mixed together makeanestimable soup. Weigh 
halfa pound of the vegetables in fair proportion to each 
other; that is, carrots, turnips, onions, celery, and leeks, 
which cut into small fillets an inch in length. and of the 
thickness of a trussing-needle; when done, wash dry, 
and pass them in butter and sugar as before, proceeding 
the same with the soup, adding just before it is done a 
little sorrel, cabbage-lettuce, and chervil or peas, if 
handy, but it would be excellent without either 





Excellent Sausage Cakes. 

Chop some lean pork very fine, having previously de- 
tached all the skin and bone, and to every pound of meat 
add three quarters of a pound of fat bacon, half an ounce 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, the quarter of a nutmeg 
grated, six young green chopped onions, and a little 
chopped parsley; when the whole is well chopped, put 
into a mortar and pound well, finishing with three egys; 
then have ready a pig’s caul, which cut into pieces large 
enough to fold a piece of the above preparation the size 
of an egg, which wrap up, keeping the shape of an egg, 
but rather flattened, and broil very gently over a mod- 
erate fire. 

Hodge Podge. 

Cut two pounds of fresh scrag of mutton into small 
pieces, which put into a stewpan, with three quarts of 
cold water and a tablespoonful of salt, set it upon the 
fire, and when boiling place it at the corner to simmer, 
keeping it well skimmed; let it simmer an hour, then 
add a good-sized carrot. two turnips, two large onions cut 
into small dice, and six cabbage-lettuces, if in season (the 
whole well washed). and let simmer until quite tender; 
skim off all the fat, and serve either with the meat in the 
soup or separately. If in season, a pint of green peas 
boiled in the soup is a great improvement. 

Lark Pie. 

Cover the bottom of a pie-dish with thin alices of beef 
and fat bacon, over which lay ten or twelve larks previ- 
ously rolled in flour, stuffed as above, season with a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a quarter ditto of pepper, one of chopped 
parsley, and one of chopped eschalots, lay a bay-leaf 
over, add a gill of broth, and cover with three-quarters 
ofa pound of half puff paste, bake one hour in a mod- 
erate oven, shake well to make the gravy in the pie form 
a kind of sauce, and serve quite hot. 





Rice Bread. 

Take one pound anda half of rice, and boil it gently 
over a slow fire in three quarts of water about five hours, 
stirring it, and afterwards beating it up into a smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm into two gallons, or four 
pounds of flour, adding at the same time the usual 
quantity of yeast. Allow the dough to work a certain 
time near the fire, after which divide it into loaves, and 
it will be found, when baked, to produce twenty-eight or 
thirty pounds of excellent white bread. 





To clean Books or Prints. 

Ink spots may be removed by oxalic acid dissolved in 
water, and carefully applied with a hafr pencil. To re- 
move oil or grease, warm the spot, lay over it blotting 
paper, and upon it the heated blade of a knife, when the 
blotting-paper will absorb the grease; then apply spirits 
of turpentine, with a hair pencil, and restore the white- 
ness of the paper with spirits of wine. 

To make Ink. 

To four ounces of bruised galls, allow two ef copperas 
and two of gum-arabic; put the galls into a large bottle, 
with three pints of rain water; and, in three or four days, 
dissolve the gum in hot water, and add it with the cop- 
peras. Shake the bottle frequently for some days. A 
few cloves may be put into the bottle, to prevent the ink 
from moulding. 

For a Sprain. 

Mix equal parts of spirit of camphor, distilled vinegar, 
and turpentine, and rub the part affected.—Cold water 

pplicati are lient for sprains; as, to bathe the 
part in cold water, to pour cold water upon it, or to put 
bandages wet in cold water around it.—Extract of arnica, 
applied to a sprain, will remove the pain in a short 
time. 








To make Apple Molasses. 

Take new sweet cider just from the press, made from 
sweet apples, and boil it down as thick as West India 
molasses. It should be boiled in brass, and not burned, 
as that would injure the flavor. It will keep in the cel- 
lar, and is said to be as good, and for many purposes 
better than West India molasses. 





Fried Parsnips. 

Boil them until they are about half done, lift them out, 
and let them cool; slice them rather thickly, sprinkle 
them with fine salt and white pepper, and fry them 
pale brown in good butter. Serve them with roast meat, 
or dish them under it. 


Wash for the Skin. 

Four ounces of potash, four ounces of rose-water, two 
ounces of pure brandy, and two ounces of lemon-juice ; 
put all these into two quarts of water, and when you 
wash, put a table-spoonful or two of the mixture into the 
basin of water you intend washing in. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ite roun- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioveer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which Batiov’s Pictorial is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

It is beautifully printed, with au average of twenty 
fine engravings cach week. 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. : 

o> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south. 

{> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

To It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

The best writers in the country are engaged as 
wtttae contributors to Ballou's Pictorial, 

OU It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(>> Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted lotalities. 

(7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

> Thus forming « paper original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


ONG WORE, is cencdened m ik ate $2 

One copy, two years. oe 500 A 40 

Five . one year ‘ tigi dia Oe 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

of the club) ; Dw» 


Any postmaster can receive 2 copy of the paper to bis 
own address at the lowest club rate 


Ca ows po copies sent when desired 
Pui each Barurpar, by M. M. BALIAU, 
No. 2 Winter &t., Boston, Mass. 
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Poet’ s Corner. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WHEN I THINK OF THEE. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 
When through the west daylight is paling, 
And lonely autumn winds are wailing 
Round and round the naked tree— 
When through the pine tree fringe a-blowing, 
Comes a wild and spirit soughing, 
Then, fond one, I'll think of thee. 


And when the dreamy shades are gloaming 
Over the blue stream, gaily roaming, 
With its silvery, tinkling feet— 
When the penned herds all are sleeping, 
And stars their golden light are weeping, 
Then in spirit can we meet. 


And when the brilliant moon's revealing 

The forest leaves, with whispers stealing, 
From the fading tree— 

When the night-bird’s lonely screaming 

Starts dim Silence from her dreaming. 
Then, dear one, I'll think of thee. 


When evening's silvery shower is falling, 

And winds and waves to each other calling, 
In a silvery, bugle tone— 

When leaf and tree are mute with sorrow, 

And flowers breathe farewell to-morrow, 
Then I'll think of thee, my own. 





WHEN I AM DEAD. 

When I am dead ‘twill be the same, 
Though all unloved my earthly name; 
Fo shadows will as darkly creep, 

dreams as fearful boston my sleep, 
let mortals praise or blam: 
And winter winds their revels keep, 
And summer skies as sadly weep 
Above my grave, if lone I came, 
Or laid me down the heir of fame. 

NV. Y. Independent. 





PHILANTHROPY. 
And now philanthropy! thy rays divine 
Dart round the globe, from Zembla to the line; 
From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crowned, 
Where’er mankind and misery are found. 
Over (bos sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 
Thy Howard journeying seeks the house of woe. 

Dr. Darwin. 


THE POET. 
Then, rising with Aurora's light, 
The Buse invoked, sit down to write; 
Blot out, correct, insert, refine, 
Enlarge, diminish. interline; 
Be mindful, when Invention fails. 
To scratch your head, and bite your nails.—Swirr. 





Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHARLIE HOWARD’S CHOICE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 








“ Georata or Julia—which shall it be?” 

Charlie Howard tossed back the thick, black 
curls that clustered around his forehead, stroked 
abstractedly the silky moustache that adorned 
his upper lip, run his fingers caressingly through 
his glossy beard, and then as if these actions af- 
forded him but a trifling relief, sprang up from 
his chair and paced his room impatiently. There 
was a faint smile parting his finely-curved lips, 
but the perplexed look that knit his brows and 
swept like a shadow across his handsome face ; 
the rapid strides that annihilated the distance 
between the two ends of his apartment, and the 
nervous folding and unfolding of his arms upon 
his lar chest, indicated that a struggle of 
more than ordinary power was going on in his 
breast. 

The sunshine came through the partially 
closed blinds, and lay in slender golden stripes 
upon the carpet ; the perfumed breath of a luxu- 
rious summer afternoon stole in at the open win- 
dow, rippling the folds of the soft curtains, and 
now and then lifting with its invisible fingers the 
clustering curls that drooped over the white fore- 
head of Charlie Howard. But as if indifferent 
both to the beauty of the sunlight, and the wooing 
caresses of the June breeze, he paced steadily 
back and forth, with that perplexed look deepen- 
ing and darkening almost into a frown, the smile 
fading from his features, and his proud lips com- 
pressed, as if to keep in check emotions he had 
forbidden them to utter. 

Not until the long, sunny afternoon had waned 
away, and the yellow stripes of sunlight dissolved 
into the gathering purple of twilight, did he cease 
his restless, monotonous walk ; and then only to 
fling himself down wearily by the window, and 
drop his head upon his hands with a sigh which 
told the weary battle was yet going on within his 
soul. Ah, it was a weary battleindeed! A bat- 
tle such as human hearts have fought for years, 
and will fight to the end of time. 

Two faces haunted his disturbed thoughts ; 
one with more of womanly sweetness and serene 
dignity than of beauty, pervading its quiet out- 
lines ; the other queenly with the heritage of a 
wondrous loveliness; the one had eyes like 
fringed violets, a mouth that seemed ripened 
into redness by the kisses of angels, a forehead 
like the rounded petal of a lily, and set in its 
surroundings of nut-brown curls as in a halo; 
the other with eyes bewildering in their sloe-like 
blackness, lips crimson as the deepest hearts of 
tropical roses, and heavy braids of midnight hair 
wound, like a coronet of jet, about a head haughty 
enough for an empress. 

There could scarcely have been a greater 
difference between the two, and yet the young 
man’s heart was sorely troubled to choose between 
them .Not thathe could not tell which was dearest, 
for in the violet eyes of Georgia Ellwood seemed 
concentrated all the light his existence had ever 
known. But Julia Morton would bring him 
lands and gold, while Georgia, alas! was portion- 
less. One could bind up her raven hair and 
wreathe her snowy arms with jewels; the other 
wore only the adornings of gentleness and purity. 
One had a proud old father, rich and influential, 
whose name would bea golden password into 
the mystical regions of fame and power his am- 
bitious soul longed to enter; the other was an 
orphan girl, who would bring him no other dowry 
than the rich affections of her maiden heart. 

That they both loved him he was sure, for 
Gcorgia had told him so with her young head 








lying on his heart, and the lids of her soft eyes 
drooping slyly beneath the passionate glances of 
his; and Julia’s love had dawned upon him 
through all those delicately-given signs by which 
a proud woman ifi 
haughty face lighted up at his coming, the musi- 
cal voice softened for his ear, the jewelled fingers 
trembling in his clasp, these had been the treach 





her pref The | 


Georgia Elwood lived still in the little white, 
rose-covered cottage. She had never married, 
and yet he almost blamed her at times because 
she seemed to have suffered so little from his 
desertion. When they met, which was but sel- 
dom since their spheres were so widely separated, 
the glance of her untroubled blue eyes sought his 





ous signals which had betrayed the sweet secret 
of her heart to him, its conqueror. 

He was young, poor, talented and proud, and 
O, what a world of ambition ungratified slum- 
bered in his heart! How thirstily he panted to 
drink from the fountain that sparkled and leaped 
beyond his reach, on the charmed heights of 
fame! To be known and admired, to tread the 
summits which only great men had trodden be- 
fore him, to have the world; the cruel world, 
that had always flung its rebuffs and defiance in 
his face, bend in reverence at the mention of his 
name. O, that was a triumph worth achieving! 
a triumph for the attainment of which the labors 
of a lifetime seemed as nothing—for which he 
would be willing to sacrifice anything but one 
holy dream of his young manhood. And could 
he sacrifice that ? 

As the husband of Georgia Ellwood, he would 
have only the sweet encouragement and tender 
sympathy of her woman’s heart. Life, though 
her smile might soften its ruggedness, would lie 
before him just as toilsome as ever. Step by 
step he would be obliged to win his way ; one by 
one he must wrest his coveted victories from the 
grudging hand of fortune. Julia Morton’s gold 
would be a magical key to open for him the 
barred gate of worldly success, and place his 
feet steadily on the threshold of all he most cov- 
eted. With one leap he could stand where years 
of patient toil might fail to carry him ; the goal 
would be half won at the commencement, the 
victory half gained. Which should he choose ? 

And this was why the shadows grew deeper 
on his face, and his head drooped lower on his 
folded hands, as he sat in his room with the twi- 
light purpling around him, and the first pale star 
of the evening glittering and winking at him 
through the open window, as if mocking at him 
for his unmanly hesitation. 

“ Georgia, dear Georgia, may God forgive me 
if I break your heart, for my resolution is taken.” 

He rose up as he spoke. His purpose was 
fixed and immovable ; you would have read that 
in the rigid look his face put on, and the cold ex- 
pression of his dark eyes, as the hollow air gave 
back the echo of his words. He was twenty 
years older for that afternoon’s struggle and de- 
termination ! 

His step was firm as he went out from the dim 
room into the starlit street. The last amber of 
sunset had died away from the hills, and in the 
east the round white moon was sailing steadily 
up through the blue heavens. But his eye took 
no note of Nature’s loveliness. Swiftly as if 
fearing his resolution might fail him, he walked 
along. Only once he paused. It was at the 
corner of the street wherd Georgia lived. the 
distance he could see tha white walls of cot- 
tage-home, with rose-vites climbing up by the 
low door, breaking out in clusters of crimson 
bloom, and rambling with their rubies and em- 
eralds half-way over the brown roof. 

And -while he lingered, Georgia herself came 
and stood in the doorway looking long and ea- 
gerly up the street. She was watching for him, 
he knew, and he thought as she stood there in 
her white robes, framed in the emerald glory of 
the climbing roses, with the sheen of the falling 
moonlight on her head, that she had never be- 
fore been half so lovely or half so dear. 

There was a moment’s wavering, a moment’s 
hesitant pause, as the angel Love troubled the 
waters of his soul to their depths; a moment in 
which all worldly successes seemed as dross in 
comparison with the true heart he had flung away 
forever. And then he turned. Close beside 
him the mansion of the Nortons lifted its walls 
haughtily. Brilliant lights flashed from the win- 
dows and strains of festal music rushed out upon 
the air. The strife that had re-commenced in 
his heart was put down by a mighty effort. 
Again the sweet face of Georgia was drowned in 
the surging waves of an unholy ambition. He 
had chosen. 

That night on one of Julia Norton’s white 
fingers sparkled a betrothal ring, and Georgia 
Elwood wentto sleep with tears glittering on her 
brown lashes, and sleeping dreamed of her faith- 
less lover. 

A few months after there was a brilliant wed- 
ding in church. The white brocade robe of the 
bride looked like stiff folds of frost-work, and the 
veil that floated downward from her queenly 
head was like a mist of snow. People said that 
Charlie Howard’s fortune was made, and those 
who had hardly recognized his existence before, 
clasped his hand and offered their congratula- 
tions to the son-in-law of rich Mr. Norton. But 
they knew not his heart was freezing to ice with- 
in his breast, or how bitterly he turned from their 
hollow professions of friendship and kindness, 
to dwell remorsefully on the haunting memory of 
a life whose happiness he had wrecked forever. 

Years went by. The name of Charles How- 
ard was known and honored throughout the 
length and breadth of his native land. Wealth 
and honor flowed almost without seeking into his 
hands. And yet he was nothappy. His youth- 
ful dream was realized, but it did not warm back 
into life the sweet hope he had crushed for its 
attainment. He had plucked the ripe fruits of 
a gratified ambition only to have them turn to 
ashes on his lips. He had bound his brows 
with laurels, but to feel the thorns budding upon 
his temples. His wife, learning too late that her 
gold and not her love had won him, hardened 
gradually into an icy, brilliant, heartless woman 
of the world. Children had been given him, 
but death had claimed them all in infancy, and 
in the prime of his manhood, he stood desolate- 
hearted and alone, yearning to put by all the 
achievements of a ful life in exchange for 
the peace he had bartered so wantonly. There 
were no gentle home-attractions for him—no 
tender, wifely sympathies—no loying, true-heart- 
ed woman at whose feet he could lay down his 
trophies, and feel that her smile more than re- 
compensed him for all. 








as iously as though they had never been 
other than strangers to each other; her cheek 
never flushed or paled suddenly in his presence, 
and he came at last to think his love had been 
greater that hers—by such superficial standards 
do men sometimes measure the hearts they have 
betrayed ! 

One night he was sitting alone in his library. 
His thoughts had been busy with the past all 
day, the past that was irrecoverably lost to him, 
and unwittingly they turned again into the same 
familiar channel. Suddenly the startling cry of 
“Fire!” smote upon his ears, and urged by an 
instinctive feeling which he did not comprehend 
or stop to cuestion, he rushed out, mixed himself 
up with the crowd that was pouring past, and 
was borne along with it to the scene of the con- 
flagration. Huge billows of purple smoke roll- 
ing up against the starry sky, the lurid glare of 
flames, and the shouts of excited firemen, show- 
ed him the exact location of the catastrophe. O 
moment of horror and unutterable anguish ! 
His heart leaped to his throat, and his pulses 
quickened under the spell of a terrible fear. It 
was the cottage home of Georgia that was wrap- 
ped in flames. 

“ Are they all safe?” he heard a clear voice 
shout from among the crowd. 

“ All but one.” 

“ And that one?” 

The answer was a name that, proud man 
though he was, thrilled through every nerve of 
his being like an electric current. 

“Where is she? I will save her!” And 
breaking through the crowd, he dashed into the 
burning building, leaving many behind him to 
wonder why the rich and aristocratic Mr. How- 
ard should be so strangely excited as to peril his 
life to save that of a poor old maid whom prob- 
ably he had never seen or scarcely heard of. 

In vain they called to him to come back—to 
leave the doomed girl to her fate and save him- 
self. With swift feet he hurried through the hall, 
and bounded up the uncarpeted stairway. He 
heard the faint, despairing moan of a voice that 
had once been to him the dearest music under 
heaven, and springing forward through the 
blinding gusts of smoke, stood face to face with 
Georyia. 

Her unbound hair floated wildly backward 
from her shoulders, her blue eyes were dilated 
with terror, and her slender hands crossed tightly 
on her bosom in the frenzied convulsion of an 
unspeakable despair. 

He opened his sto her, and with a cry of 
him. But as a dazzling 
ast and showed her who it 








was that t his arms to make her a 
refuge, she f, stepped ly back 
into her place, a proud wavp of her 
hand, motioned ay. ° 


“Surely, this ° wa time to remember old 
wrongs, Georgia,” cried, impatiently. ‘Ev- 
ery moment of hegijation carries you into deeper 
peril. Come!” “é.gain he opened his arms to 
her. 

“No—not you—1ot you!” she answered, 
hoarsely. ‘It were better to scorch to ashes in 
these greedy flames, than to feel the touch of your 
arms about me. Years ago you trampled piti- 
lessly my heart under your feet ; I will not owe 
even my life to younow. It is useless t6 wait— 
go, while you can save yourself.” 

How like a calm, immovable statue she stood 
there, with her mighty woman’s pride conquering 
even the terrible fear of death; her swan-white 
neck arched haughtily, her queenly head erect, 
her clear eyes flashing with the light of a superb 
disdain ; while over her round arms, crossed like 
slender shafts of ivory upon her bosom—over 
her pale, proud face and graceful figure, drifted, 
like a baptism of crimson mist, the glow of the 
panting flames. 

“Hear me, hear me, Georgia,” faltered the 
proud man, pleadingly, as he shrank before the 
unquailing firmness of her radiant eyes. ‘“ For 
my own safety I care not. If you will not let 
me save you, at least give me the sweet privilege 
of dying by your side. Here, with this certain 
death about us both, let me tell you how bitterly 
I have repented the wrong I did you. If my 
sufferings are any atonement, then have you 
been most gloriously avenged. My life, which 
the world has called a brilliant one, has been 
but a worthless mockery of success, because I 
had not your love to gladden it. I loved you, 
Georgia, with all the passionate strength of my 
young manhood, and here, with my premature 
old age upon me, in defiance of the false vows 
that have perjured my soul, and made my whole 
existence a lie, I tell you my heart worships 
your goodness and purity still; I love you a 
thousand times more intensely than ever before. 
See, Georgia, I kneel here before you, pleading 
for your forgiveness as I never plead before, even 
to my God. For the sake of my suffering and 
yours, Georgia—in the face of the awful death 
that awaits us, tell me that you do not utterly 
hate and despise me!” 

His passionate, imploring words were caught 
up fiercely in the hissing roar of the on-sweeping 
conflagration. The haughty | look on Georgia’s 
face softened into an exp of bl 
tenderness, and after a moment’ 8 doubtful pause, 
she sprang dizzily forward and knelt beside him. 
He felt the clinging of her soft, warm arms 
about his neck, her tears upon his cheek, the 
cool rippling of her curls against his sccrched 
forehead. 

“I forgive you, Charlie, as I hope myself to 
be forgiven! And surely it can be no harm to 
die here, where I should have lived—in your 
arms!” he heard her murmur, in a voice broken 
into gasps by the choking billows of fire and 
smoke. 

The blistering flames circled nearer and 
nearer around them. There was no hope of 
escape then, even if they had desired it. There 
was a loud crash as of falling timber—a mo- 
mentary lull, and then a mighty rush and roar 














as the fiery tempest broke out with renewed 
force, a horrified shout from the crowd below— 
they felt themselves falling scorching, dying, in 
that close embrace, and then there was—chaos ! 





“How ?7—what ?—where? What does this 
mean? Hair wet with dew—neck stiff—eyes 
full of tears—am I alive or dead?’ And 
Charlie Howard rose up from his seat, by the 
open window, and looked about him with an air 
of bewilderment. 

Could it be that he had been d ing ? 
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Definition of a Fast Man.—Du —During the libel suit of 
against Bennett, four years ines, © witness was ask: 
= bs ry oan past term, 
tisa 
define," : was the . and perhaps a little difficult to 
“But it upon a reply,” said the counsel. 
e‘anete — es — as Tam able to state it, 
man who 
bt. to spend ttn.” more money than he has 
Sam was permitted to leave the stand. 
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When Cowan (the ma: moa bowag that the old 
church of Saint Bavttsheney eee e danger, and 





Surely. No lurid blaze hissed and crackled 
around him ; only the purple wings of the June 
twilight brooded over his silent little room. No 
glare of blood-red flames dazzled his eyes ; only 
the quiet, holy stars and the peaceful face of the 
serene moon looked in upon him. He was not 
old, or famous, or wretched ; he had not taken an 
unloved wife to his bosom. He was still young, 
and hopeful, and, better than all—/free! He felt 
the bounding pulses of youth and hope in his 
veins, their buoyancy in his heart, their flush 
upon his cheek. What to him had been the 
dark phases of an embittered life, was but the 
Sleeting panorama of a troubled dream! What to 
him had seemed years of remorse and torture, 
had scarcely been as many moments! His life 
was yet before him to choose for good or for 
evil, but the battle between love and pride was 
ended. Infinitely less than nothing, in that mo- 
ment of awakening, seemed the riches and honor 
which might not be shared with her whose love 
could alone make them worth the winning. He 
shuddered as he thought of the precipice to 
which his selfish ambition had well-nigh lured 
him, and thanked God, with a thrill of gratitude 
penetrating his inmost heart, for the hour of un 
refreshing sleep that had shown him, even 
through the tangled prophecy of a dream, the 
true happiness from the false. 

A few weeks later, there wasa quiet wedding 
at the village church ; but instead of sweeping 
folds of stiff brocade, the bride’s dress was of 
fleecy muslin, and through the froth-like white- 
ness of the wedding-veil glistened, not Julia 
Norton’s raven braids, but the nut-brown curls 
of Georgia Ellwood. 





When some of his courtiers endeavored to 
excite Philip the Good to punish a prelate who 
had used him ill—‘I know,” said jhe, “that I 
can revenge myself, but it is a fine ing to have 
& revenge in one’s power and not use it.” 


Floral Department. 
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The wayside weed of homeliest hue, 
ety 4 erect up to the golder blue, 
it speaketh to the ares. mind, _ 
« Qrerlook me not. I "a! 2 grew 
On us one sunshine falls! —THomas Miss, 











The Garden. 
A garden creates a taste for simple pleadures. Those 


flowers and trees may or may not interest the pass- 
ing stranger, will ys be looked upon with interest 
and affection by eye of him who planted them with 
his own hand. love of natural beauties is the best 
antagonist to we of artificial, stimulating, and ex- 


pensive excitements. ‘Consider the lilies how they 
grow,” said the wisest and the holiest, while aiming to 
produce simplicity of faith and of taste; ‘‘ they toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” One great souree of 
pleasure in a garden is, that it subsidizes the forces of all 
naéure. These work for the man who works for them, 
and that, too, while he sleeps and eats and is otherwise 
engaged. All the increase is clear gain to human hap- 
piness. 


Duvaua. 

Chilian shrubs, which prove nearly hardy in this cli- 
mate. The Duvaua dependens require very little protec- 
tion during the winter. The leaves of plants of this 
genus, if thrown into water, will start and jump about in 
@ very extraordinary manner, almost as if possessed of 
life; and they smell strongly of turpentine. The plants 
should be grown in a light dry soil, and trained against 
a south wall, where they can be protected by a thatched 
coping during the winter. The flowers, which are white, 
are produced in small spikes, and they are succeeded by 
dark purple berries. 








Planting Fruit Trees. 

McIntosh says: ‘‘in planting fruit trees where the 
subsoil is of indifferent quality, it is advisable to place 
under each a piece of pavement three feet square and 
about twelve or fifteen inches under the aurface, that the 
roots, when they come in contact with it, may be made 
to take a horizontal direction. This is one great means 
of keeping them near the surface, and has been found of 
much advantage.” 

Alsine—Caryophyllacecs. 

This genus was founded on the Chickweed, and it con- 
tains several, four or five weedy-looking species. There 
is one variety which is pretty, for it bears a great profu- 
sion of tiny white blossoms, slightly fragrant. The spe- 
cies which composed the genus Alsine appear to have 
been nearly all distributed among other genera, andeven 
Chickweed is now called Stillaria media. 





Nitraria. 

Low shrubs with white flowers, which are very hardy, 
and will grow well in situations exposed to the sea. In 
gardens, the ground in which they grow should be occa- 
sionally watered with water in which saltpetre has been 
dissolved. 


Primila Cortusoides. 

This is a very ornamental species of Cowslip, and pro- 
duces its brilliant red flowers from May to July; requires 
a loamy soil, kept moist, and a shady situation; and 
therefore cannot be treated like a common border flower. 





Torenia. 

Aus n plants with pretty flowers, which require 
to be kept in a green-house, and grown in sandy loam. 
One species is  half-hardy annual, which may be raised 
on & hot-bed and planted out in May. 





Isatis. 

A British plant, used for dyeing blue, which looks well 
in a miscellaneous border or shrubbery. Some of the 
species are dwarf plants, very suitable for rock-work. 
Limnanthes. 

California annuals, very pretty, and quitehardy. The 
flowers are of a deep rich yellow, with = border of pure 
white. Cultivated like any other hardy annual. 
Prinos. 

Hardy North American shrubs, that will grow in any 
light soil, though they prefer peat, and in any situation. 
They are generally propagated by layers. 
Tormentilla. 

British plants, with yellow flowers, which, though 
weeds, look very well onrock-work The double-fowered 
variety is very ornamental. 


as some one was lamenting ot rd warts hag the fate of the 

iff organ, he was asked whether a fireman had 

not ot better go up and be — to play upon it if ‘iar 

should be any & of fi 

“Bi soul,” ek ‘Cowan, bd an organ 

wont put the fire out if it should once catch, and even if 

it would, how is a fireman to play upon it? You had 
better send for the organist.” 
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very nce ®) far en- 
gaged in ty of honor as te be iawn ry fa a ig 
to fight a deel but just as he came to the porte: me 
an empty hearse came by, on which his an adh 
wasa Ll officer, well aie called out to 


e driver : 

** Stop here, my good fellow, a few minutes, and I'll 

— ou a fare 

his operated 80 pr Naf on the a ga ert nerves, 
8 pardon, and 


tant he the 
with a wees sain ¥ ee 
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Bills of indictment had been sent to a grand ju 
the finding of which Mr. Curran was interested. f Ther 
delay and much hesitation, one of the grand jurors came 
into court to explain to the judge the grounds and rea- 
sons why it was ignored. 

Mr. Curran, very much vexed by the stupidity of this 
Pee Yor rae ha hjectio: 

ou, sir, can have no o! ns to write upon the 

back of the bill, i tgnoramus, for velf and fellow jurors; 8 
will then be a érue bill. 


een 


**T tell you wat, Julius, I had a monstrous 'spute wid 
massa dis morning, down x de cotton patch.” 

“You don’t ses 30, Casar; wat, you ‘spute wid massa?" 

Yes, i tell you for one one we ‘spute togedder down 
in, de cotton patch.” 
“ Wa, wa, wat Jou ’spute about?” 

“Why, you see, Julius, massa come down da whar I 
wos hoein’, and massa he say squash grow best on sandy 
ground, an’ I say so too; and dar we ‘spute about it for 
mor n one hour!” 
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i ia my darling Edwin grant his Angeiina 


Kdwin—Is there “aot neg on earth her Edwin would 
not do tor his pet?—Name the boon, 0, dearest—name 


_ 
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" seaatietetited love, a8 we dine by ourselves, to-mor- 
row, let us, O, let us have roast pork, with plenty of sage 
and onions!” 





A tip-top isi to call a coach, 
one day, but his. lungs not we beine very 7 eeamsb, or hav- 
ing too little muscular power to blow them, or deeming 
it very vulgar to speak loud enough to be heard; a sailor 
mea to pass wy oe observing the diteuity, 

oachee in @ voi e @ speaking trumpe 

‘* Here,” said Jack, looking unuttera! tereble tilogs at the 
dandy, ‘‘ here’s something that wants you!’ 


een eee 


The late Col. 8——, so well known for his Patagonian 
size and burly deportment, being once importuned by a 
Suan tailor for the payment of a bill, pleasautly 
exc! 

“If you were not such a little reptile, I would kick 
you down stairs 

* Little reptile!” repeated the dun; ‘and what if I 
am? Recollect, colonel, that wcant ail be great brutes!” 
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Two London es & few days ago, took a boat at 

Blackfriar’s Bridge to go to the Tower, One of them 
asked the other, who sat beside him, if he could tell him 
what — the waterman was? He replied he 
co 


= Then, ? said the ont “Tcan; he is a Ro-man.” 
aa Sper being told ‘the above, said the pun was 





Nee, 
A country fellow went to London to see King 
IV. Returni oe the <a asked him if 
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** Rat it! no,” he cried; “I never was 80 disappointed 
aa ee. Why, do you 1 Know, his arms 

like the of com: end 


just 
arms of common me if Ta Vinny de 
| haven't always been tld that ove wus «lion a t other 
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It appears from a that a man in that 


Glasgow pa 
city recently *‘ set fire to his 
havi 


presettige at 
They had been eard in oe some ‘ hot debate” to an pre- 
vious part of the day. 

A clergyman was oiine out one ine, and passed two 
little boys, one of whom made a bow. As he walked 
away, he heard the following minssing conversation 

phy ney 5 ela know that was Parson May? L Séd 
‘ Why didn’t you make a bow?” 
“* Why, mother don’t belong to his church.” 


een 





A great lady noticing that a peasant's boy looked ad- 
miringly upon her countenance, asked him, with a smile, 
how he liked the drops which she wore in her ears? ? 

** They are very large and curious,” said he, “anda 
nation ne prettier than aa one which father’s hog 
wears in the end of his n 

The lady was, no doubt, f attend by the comparison. 


een 


“John,” said a down-east trader to his clerk, “ did 
you say that was a counterfeit dollar which you took 
from Lapel ‘ere strangr-? 

“ Yes, y” said Al “and he mized two hours 


“ Well, John, you know what to do; sand the sugar, 
and throw another pailtul of water into the old cognac a 
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‘+ Look here, ma!”’ said a Yankee young lady, just 
commencing to take lessons in painting, holding up a 
sample of hex skill to her mother—*‘ see my painting. 
Can per tell me what this is?’ 

ter looking at it some time, answe! 
Peni be rel I yaa it’s a cow or a rose-bud; but I don’t 
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The good Philanth: is ever striving to make things 
happen rightly. One at the funeral of a person who 
had not left many frie behind bim, sosing 8 greater 
absence of tears than he thought becoming, e took a 
youngster, who was quietly looking on, by the ear, and 
made him whine in a manner that ee: = ¢ ocotsion 
quite a lachsyabese termination.— Eve. 








Dr. Mareh says the best cure for hysterics is to die- 
charge the servant-girl. In his opinion, there is oe 
like * anne around” to keep the nervous system 
becoming unstrung. Some women think they wanta 
br aaa ean when they only need a scrubbing- 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. _ 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE. 


This long establishec and well known weekly rents’ 
after twelve years of and p 

eg beg tebe ~ ered 19 from Maine to Califor: 
bo gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
coal & weekly visitor to every American home, 


ol It is just such a paper as any ra brother or 
friend would introduce to the ly cirele. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin sorted paper, with 
new Sy Pe and in s weat and beautiful style. 

yet contains no adver- 
a pages. 





cp it mammoth size 
= in its eight Koay conte Toy; 
t is devoted to » tales, poems, stories of the 
ok mann aaeemaay. wit and Mead 
O> It is carefully edited by M. M oy ere who has 
seventeen years of editorial experience in ton. 
(> It contains in its large, well filled on deeply in- 
ng pages not one vulgar word or line. 
>> It numbers ee its regular contributors the 
best male and le writers in the count 
tT Its Syree while they absorb the ae, altos ~ 
t 


taste for all is and beautiful in humanity 
> It is acknow that influence of such 
& paper in —— home le is almost incaiculable. 
olten Its r geet poles 2 peck re. os Bane: B an in- 
ving epi. and 


popular a viet throughout the country. 
TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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CHAPTER XX —|contiurp.] 


It was near sundown when Nathan reached 
the clamp of bushes behind the miser’s house. 
‘The whole matter was clear to him, Tt was | 
evident that the girl had fallen into the hands of 
Annable. Bat what did he intend to do with 
her? the boy queried. To make her the instra 
ment of gratifying his malice, doubtless; to 
prevent her exchange for Faith; to annoy, and 
vex, and frustrate him. ‘These answers came to 
him directly and he felt their truth. Swelling 
with resentment, he strode to the door—the same 
through which Anthony had borne the child to | 
her dark and, to her, terrible prison. He knock- | 
ed peremptorily with the batt of his musket. | 
All was silent within. Ile repeated the imperi 
ous summons, and presently the shuflling foot 
steps of the old man were heard. 

“ What is wanted —who is there?” demanded 
the cracked voice of the miser. 

“Tt is I—and I wish to get in,” 
Nathan, promptly. 

Yr thatall? Then you can go away again,” 
St toon ’ > 

shall not go away! Open to me, or I'll 

dasih down the door !” 

eth town he door a fool! The Lord love 
you !}” answered the old man, in a mocking voice, 
thon chuckling audibly at his own happy faculty 
of imitation. 

“Fool indeed!” rejoined Nathan, “and I'll 
soon prove it; and not only a fool but a knave,” 

“ Bodkins! the fool is growing brighter. Ho, 
ho! I can tell you some news: Your sister's In- 
dian king is a prisoner and likely to have a hard 
time of it. It'll break up a true love affair, I'm 
afraid.” Anthony paused and laughed in ‘a 
manner to remind one of the grow! of a hyena. 

“A prisoner!” repeated Nathan, increduloasly. 

“Yes, fool—a prisoner. J took him—/ took 
him! and his face is good for twenty pounds, 
perhaps a hundred! Mistress Faith feels bad 
about it, I tell you!” 

“ Feels bad about it!” reiterated Natty, like 
one in a dream. 

“The Lord love you! She loves him!” re- 
turned the old man, simulating Nathan's voice 
again. 

Half-witigd Nat recoiled a pace and nearly 
dropped his musket. 

“ Liar!” he exclaimed. 

“, it’s no secret. It's known to the whole 
town. Mistress Faith is rone of your bashful, 
fastidious kind. She made love to me not long 
ago in your uncle's garden.” 

“You old villain!” cried Nathan, “Tl! 
make you eat that falsehood, yet.” 

“ Patience, fool ; there’s one thing more to tell 
you. Ay, two, for that matter: She follows 
this Metacoma, Pometacom, Metacom, or what- 
ever name he may be known by, very much as | 
Wagtail follows you. His errand to Patuxet 
was to kill John Sassamon, formerly his private | 
secretary, who betrayed his secrets to Governor 
Winslow. And so this love sick girl, this proud 
beauty that sets such a high value on her charms, | 
trotted after him like # spaniel, to carry, perad- 
venture, a piece of dried venison, or a little 
parched corn, or a trifle of fire-water with which 
to refresh his kingship, when weary. Not satis- 
fied with a single victim, this noble Wampe 
noag still lurked upon the borders of the town, 
waiting for another; while Mistress Faith re 
mained cosily hidden in the bushes, to attend 
her beloved master and sovereign back to Poka- 
noket, after he had taken « scalp or two.” 

Half-witted Nat stood a moment so thoroughly 
stricken with surprise, that he was unable tw 
frame a fitting rejoinder. Resentment, however, 
soon mastered all other emotions. His intellect, 
under the influence of his anger, seemed w grow 
stronger. 


answered 








“ Malicious, lying reptile!” he cried, or rather | , 


shouted. “ How dare you speak of Faith. Faith, 
#0 good, so pure, so sweet. Bhe is the best of | 
all the world. She is truth itself and love itself. | 
O, her name is not to be spoken by you. | | 
would suffer—I would die for ber. Open the | 
door, I say.” | 

“Open the door,” mocked Annable, pro | 
vokingly. j 
Nathan seemed endowed with superhaman 
strength. He seized the fiat stone placed against | 
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